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oe CHALLENGE of TELEVISION! 


The poll-takers and researchers 

SOP have given varying reports on 

a what television is doing to news- 

™ ie comp | papers. The Chicago Daily News 

A N | ry i believes that what television does 

/ to any newspaper is going to de- 

pend largely on what that newspaper itself does with 
television. In other words, it sees television as a com- 
pelling development capable of shrinking the reach of 
the newspaper that ignores it...or of expanding the reach 
of the newspaper that meets its challenge constructively. 


When a TV 


viewer meets national and international personalities 


News management reasoned this way. 
face-to-face in his own living room . . . his interest in 
these people pyramids. No longer is he dabbling with 
mere names or disembodied voices carried by radio. In- 
stead he has the realism of actual presence . . . with world 
figures, national celebrities, sports and stage stars crowd- 
ing his armchair. And his uniquely intimate meetings 
with these fabulous folk whet his appetite for more and 
more information about them. 


But where will he turn to find it? 


Tuned to the instantaneous tempo of TV, it’s logical 
to believe he will want a similarly stepped-up tempo in 


the newspaper he reads . . . or he may stop reading it. 


Sensing this early, the Daily News set out on a program 
to report world, national and local news faster . . . to 
make all news—particularly foreign news—more under- 
standable . . . to make significant news interesting . . . and 
to pace print with pictures for a new kind of reader 
who’s used to seeing people and places while he learns 
about them. The News also became the first newspaper to 
print a TV column and it was among the first to provide 


complete daily TV listings. 


During the past two years, tele- 
vision has expanded as never 
before. Is it coincidence, or could 
it be significant that—during 
those two years—Chicago Daily 
News circulation has expanded 
as never before? 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Editor and Publisher 








IN CLEVELAND EVERY DAY 





Daily 
Stun outtop tn read The: Frees 


No matter what you want to sell in Cleveland, remember this: The Press reaches 
seven out of ten buyers on every buying day. Take travel, for instance—and a 
lot of people are taking it now. As the days get hotter (and they do get hot 
even on these pleasant Lake Erie shores) everyone developes a desire to get 


away, even if it’s only for a few days. 


That means more than travel and resort business. Every father, mother, sister 
and brother of them needs something else for the trip. It may be as simple as 
sox for some or as important as automobiles for others. In between will be 
cameras, luggage, clothing and myriads of other items. Whether it’s a few 
miles or thousands, travel means business. The best way for you to get more 
of that business is to advertise in the medium that seven out of ten Clevelanders 


believe in, live with, and buy from on every buying day. 
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Home is really sweet in Baltimore! Baltimoreans love their homes. And 
one of their favorite occupations in them is reading the Sunpapers. 


We know this because in more than 4,000 solid blocks, every home is regular- 
ly served by a Sunpaper carrier. And in thousands of other blocks, all but 
one or two homes get this regular service. 


Put your advertising message to Baltimoreans in the Sunpapers and 
they’ll read it in their homes, where buying decisions are made! 


Daily Circulation—366,697 ; Sunday—309,973 





EVERYTHING IN BALTIMORE REVOLVES AROUND THE 








MORNING @ EVENING @ SUNDAY 


National Representative: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, San Francisco & Los Angeles: Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Scott, Chicago & Detroit. 
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From competition 
in oil research... 


— ALWAYS AT YOUR BEST when you're 
competing with someone. Yes, rivalry spurs 
us all on to greater and greater efforts. 

Competition works the same way in the oil 
business. From modern rocket fuels to rust pre- 
ventives. every one of the 1200 products devel- 
oped by the oil industry was born out of rivalry 
and brought up on competition. 

Today, you're getting the world’s finest fuels, 
lubricants and gasolines—at the world’s lowest 
prices — because many thousands of individual 


have come 1200 oil products... 





oil firms of all sizes are competing with rivals to 
earn your approval, win your business. Compe- 
tition spurs each firm on: to discover more oil; 
deliver it faster, cheaper; develop more and bet- 
ter oil products; improve service—right from the 
oil wells to your neighborhood service station. 

For an individual or an industry, freedom to 
compete means freedom to progress. 

Constant competition in oil is your guarantee 
of progress in this important American industry 
—progress for you. 





Thousands of oil companies mean competition... 
competition means progress... 


progress means better living for everyone 






“Published by Gulf Oil Corporation in cooperation with the Oil Industry Information Committee, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 








for your comfort and convenience. 
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Yes, Partners —In Building, 
For Everybody's Benefit, 





of Highways in the World! 
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Developing, and Using 
The Greatest System 











Every time you meet a truck on America’s highways, 
you meet—not just a “truck”—but a partner. 

—A partner who drives his truck safely. Who is 
first to stop and help when you are stalled with 
engine or tire trouble. 

—A partner who, by being the major connecting 
link between farms and markets, makes modern 
farming possible. Who transports farm produc- 
tion, all or part of its way to food factories and 
stores and thence to your home. 

—A partner who has helped to bring the country 
nearer to the city. Who helps bring you every- 
thing you eat, buy, use or wear--from your 
morning milk to the clothes you wear on your 
back. 


—A partner who is not only your partner but the 
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partner of all American industry. Who brings the 
raw materials to plants; then fans out the fin- 
ished products to America’s retail stores so that 
everything you eat, buy, use, or wear can come 
to you at prices you can afford to pay. 
What’s more: A partner in highway construction 
and maintenance, who pays about one-third of all 
taxes paid by all motor vehicles for highway use. 
But—a partner who uses only a relatively small por- 
tion of the highways, all of which are open to you. 
Yes — you, and the trucks, and the busses, are 
partners—in one great enterprise. 


For you, and the trucks, and the busses, pay the 
taxes that build and maintain America’s highways. 

—And use these highways to help make the Amer- 
ican way of life the finest in the world. 


6) rit AMERICAN TRUCKING wovstex 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D. C. 











Time, tea and taciturnity 


COVERING LONDON FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Times foreign correspondents wrote a series of 
sketches recently to describe their work to high 
school students. These appear in a booklet “Around 
the World with The New York Times,” from which 
this is taken. Copies of the booklet will be sent on 
request so long as a limited supply permits. 


The London Bureau of THe New York TIMEs is 
unique in the foreign service. It has a dual function, Its 
primary purpose, of course, is to send news of what is 
happening in the United Kingdom and Eire. 

But it is also a foreign outpost of the New York office. 
A large percentage of copy from Europe, Africa, the 
Middle East and the Far East undergoes preliminary 
cutting and editing here before it is relayed to the New 
York office. 

The organization and operation of the bureau in Fleet 
Street is therefore more complicated and continuous 
than other foreign bureaus. 

It is necessarily a large bureau, because as the prin- 
cipal “post office,” or relay point of THE Times abroad 
it is open right around the clock. Besides the Bureau 
Chief there are four American correspondents and three 
British copy readers. The copy desk handles an average 
of about eight to nine thousand words of copy a night, 
including London and foreign copy. 

Attached to the London bureau. but functioning as 
an autonomous unit, is the Sunday Department’s Euro- 
pean headquarters. Its head plans and orders half a 
dozen or more pieces a week for “The News of the Week 
in Review.” and carries on negotiations with a score or 
more of book reviewers and authors each week for 
articles for the Sunday sections. 

In addition to the writing and editing members of the 
staff there are seven clerks, all British, who run the tele- 
phone switchboard and man the teleprinters over which 
copy is sent and received. Frequently when radio com- 
munication from other capitals breaks down, copy is 
telephoned to London from Berlin, Belgrade, Vienna, 
Prague and even Paris for relay by cable to New York. 

The job of Chief London Correspondent therefore 
carries with it a larger amount of administrative work 
than most foreign bureaus. A considerable amount of 
time. too, has to be spent unscrambling “red tape.” for 


the British economy is more controlled in many ways 


now than during the war. One is constantly running up 
against currency regulations, problems concerning de- 
ductions for income tax and health insurance, and most 
important of all, getting the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
to grant enough gasoline coupons to keep the office car 
in operation, 

Time, tea and taciturnity are the correspondent’s 
greatest handicaps in London. The London working day 
is short — too short. Most government offices don’t open 
until 10 A.M. and there is a “break” for tea usually at 
11 when it is hard to catch people. The lunch hour starts 
about 12:30 and lasts at least until 3. By 4 P.M. it is tea- 
time again and after 5:30 it is difficult to find anyone 
of importance in his office. 

A good deal of what is done in offices at home, how- 
ever. is done over the coffee cups in London. This means 
that a lot of newsgathering is done at lunch, which adds 
one more hazard to the practice of journalism. 

The third obstacle to newsgathering is the national 
characteristic of taciturnity. Officialdom never has got 
over its fear and suspicion of the press and consequently 
personal contacts and friendships count for a great deal. 
There probably are proportionately as many public 
relations officers in British government offices as there 
are in Washington, but a great many of them seem to 
think that their function is to shoo reporters away 
instead of helping them. 

London is becoming a capital of “canned news.” 
Independent reporting is frowned upon in many quarters 
and great reliance is placed on “official” statements. 
Efforts to obtain fuller amplification are considered bad 
form by many public relations officers and additional 
detail seldom can be had unless the correspondent hap- 
pens to know someone well enough to call him by his 
first name. 

All this tends to make London an unglamorous news 
center. It was exciting during the war when it was under 
bombardment and when it was the jumping off place 
for the allied invasion of Hitler’s fortress. But it hasn’t 
the unpredictable quality of the Balkans. the color of 
the Middle East, the sinister secrecy of the Iron Curtain 
countries nor the sparkle of Paris. On the other hand it 
is still one of the few capitals in Europe where news is 
free and uncensored and where an official—if he will 
talk at all—can usually be believed. 
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FOUNDED IN 1884 


etailers Must Pay Costs 


Most BIG DAILY newspapers 
coast to coast keep a sharp watch 
over the flow of advertising copy 
_-with responsibility in the hands 
lof a dispatch division under the 
advertising department, but bare- 
ly more than half of them insist 
that their local advertisers must 
pay the cost of excessive revisions. 
This was indicated in a survey 
of ad copy practices, covering 142 
dailies of 50,000 circulation or 
more, conducted by Epiror & 
PuBLISHER over the last three 
weeks. 

The problem of copy control as 
}a means to reduce costs aroused 
‘wide interest at the 22nd Mechan- 
“ical Conference in Buffalo in mid- 
‘June. D. B. Abert, business man- 
ager of the Milwaukee (Wis.) 

Journal, after describing the way 
his paper solved the problem, 
| (E&P, July 8) answered questions 
on details asked by advertising 
and production executives on dai- 
lies across the country. 

The Eptror & PUBLisHER study 
showed that 86.6% of the 142 
papers answering the questionnaire 
maintained traffic or dispatch de- 
partments handling advertising 
copy. About two of every 15 said 
they did not have such a depart- 
ment. 

Ad Men in Charge 

Unlike the Milwaukee Journal, 
most newspapers reported super- 
vision of the copy control section 
is under the advertising depart- 
ment rather than under produc- 
tion. 

At Buffalo, Mr. Abert had said, 
“We think it is a mechanical func- 
tion. I know many newspapers op- 
erate the dispatch set-up in con- 
nection with their advertising de- 
partment, but so much of it is in 
the planning area in our operation 
integrated with the mechanical 
function and the production line 
flow that we can’t see it any other 
way but as a mechanical depart- 
ment.” 

The survey, however, indicated 
that 81.5% of the newspapers as- 
signed supervision over dispatch 
to the ad department while only 
_* gave supervision to produc- 

n. 

An average of 12.76 persons 
were reported employed in the 








special division to handle ad copy. 
One East Coast morning paper 
had 153 such employes, the largest 
total reported. Of the 153, 85 
were messengers and 68 office 
help. The second largest number 
was 67. Many papers ran the di- 
vision with two persons. 
Two-thirds of the reporting 
newspapers said the division han- 
dles both local and national adver- 


tising. Less than one per cent 
handled national only. The re- 
mainder, 33.1%, handled local 


only. 

Local advertisers were assessed 
special charges for copy revision 
by 55.8%, but some of the re- 
maining 44.2% said they felt such 
a nolicy might be necessary even- 
tually, perhaps soon. Where the 
charges are billed, there was 100% 
follow-through by accounting de- 
partments to collect from adver- 
tisers. 

Advertisers Toe Line 

Significantly, an overwhelming 
majority, 94.6%, said they had 
suffered no loss of advertising de- 
spite enforcement of special 
charges for excessive revision. 

But a West Coast newspaper ad 
manager, in the minority, said, “A 
great deal of ill-will could result 
from such practice! And we have 
experienced very little trouble on 
copy revision.” 

Sulies on the subject of op- 
position of advertisers to such spe- 
cial charges, Mr. Abert put the 
Milwaukee Journal’s position this 
way, “If an advertiser said, ‘T 
won't pay you $56’, I’m afraid 
we'd have to discuss it with him 
very completely, and then if he 
refused to pay, we'd have to bill 
him for it anyway. . . . We believe 
our charges are right when they 
go out and we insist on their be- 
ing paid.” 

Like the Journal, many dailies 
and Sunday papers in major cities 
have published their special 
charges for revisions of ad copy. 
New York City, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Houston, Cincinnati 
and Indianapolis papers sent Ept- 
TOR & PUBLISHER copies of their 
schedules. 


Most charges were calculated 
on an hourly rate which covered 
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f Ad Changes in Top Cities 


55.8% of Papers Enforce Charges, 
After lst Proof, E&P Study Shows 


labor costs only. Top rate was $6 
an hour. Low was $2.40. A few 
papers noted that the charge in- 
cluded some overhead costs in ad- 
dition to wages. 

Several papers charged for re- 
visions according to columns. One 
midwest daily, with highest 
charges on such basis, said “All 
copy set in composing room and 
subsequently killed by advertiser 
will be charged for at the rate of 
$12.50 a column.” 

First Proof Is Free 

Policies varied on when such 
special charges should be imposed. 
Generally no charge was made for 
corrections on first proofs. But 
there were exceptions, particularly 
when an advertiser tended to re- 
write copy rather than to correct. 
No charges were made, on first 
or later proofs, if errors were 
made by the paper. 

One leading New England daily 
said no charges were assessed for 
the first 15 minutes of corrections 
but that all over 15 minutes were 
fixed at $4 an hour. 

Cleveland papers allow compo- 
sition corrections in the first proof 
without charge. On second proofs, 
15 minutes of correction time are 
allowed for every 630 lines. After 
second proof allowances, revisions 
cost the advertiser $2.40 an hour. 

Copy set up but not used with- 
in 30 days is charged for at the 
rate of two cents an agate line. 
This charge is credited to the ad- 
vertiser if he eventually runs the 
material. 

In Houston, the majority rule 
is that any changes of copy or 
format on proofs, after the first 
proof, will be charged at the rate 
of $4 an hour of composing time, 
with a minimum charge of $1. 
Ads set up and then cancelled or 
not used in 15 days are charged 
50 cents a column inch. Not all 
Houston papers, however, make 
such charges. 


In Philadelphia, corrections are 
made on first proof without charge 
but all further corrections and re- 
visions are assessed at the rate of 
$3.50 an hour, with a $1 mini- 
mum. 

Cincinnati daily newspaper pub- 
lishers charge $4 an hour for cor- 
rections on second proofs. Type 
set but not used within 30 days is 
charged for at the rate of four 
cents an agate line. 


Indianapolis papers make cor- 





Congress Has Its 
‘Space’ Problem 


WASHINGTON — Space problems 
are besetting Congress in its pub- 
lishing capacity. The lobbyist reg- 
istration law provides that reports 
shall be printed in the Congres- 
sional Record and while fine print 
is used the last publication covered 
175 pages at $82 a page, a total 
cost of $12,350. So, the Joint 
Committee on Printing has de- 
cided to keep a file of the lobby 
reports for public inspection and 
digest the material at a much 
lower cost in the Record. 





rections on first proof without 
charge and allow free time on sec- 
ond proofs to extent of 12 min- 
utes for the first column or frac- 
tion thereof and six minutes of 
free time on each column there- 
after. Beyond this, $4 an hour ts 
charged. Type set but not used in 
30 days costs the advertiser three 
cents an agate line. 
Times Allows 3314 % 

The New York Times rate card 
said: “Advertisements set and not 
used charged at cost of composi- 
tion. Retail contract advertisers 
using at least 2,500 lines or 26 in- 
sertions in one year are allowed 
33%4% of original composition 
time of each individual advertise- 
ment for corrections—excess on 
each advertisement charged at 
cost. Corrections under $3 will 
not be charged.” 

Another New York metropoli- 
tan area newspaper said, “No 
charge—but we should, and are 
giving due consideration to such 
a change; either $5 an hour or 
5 cents per line for alterations or 
cancellation of set copy.” 

2 Revisions Allowed 

The Chicago (Ill.) Sun-Times 
retail rate card said advertisers 
will be furnished one original set- 
ting and two revisions without 
charge. But all changes made by 
the advertiser, after the second re- 
vision, will be charged for at $6 
per man-hour, with minimum 
charge of $2. 

Upstate New York, one paper 
charged $3.75 an hour, beginning 
with first proof, but only if full 
time consumed exceeds one hour. 
For example, if 55 minutes is re- 
quired, no charge is made; but if 
corrections take 65 minutes, the 
advertiser pays for 65 minutes. 

The Milwaukee Journal charged 
$4.50 an hour after first revise, 
witlr a $1 minimum. A couple of 
large advertisers ran such charges 
up to $400 to $600 a month. 
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Defense Sec. Johnson 
Okays ‘Voluntary’ 


By James J. Butler 


WASHINGTON — Security control 
of information concerning mili- 
tary operations in the Far East 
Command is confined solely to 
news sources within the Depart- 
ment of Defense, with no censor- 
ship of writers, and with ultimate 
decisions left to the judgment and 
sense of loyalty of reporters and 
their editors, Lee Hargus, press 
chief for Secretary Louis Johnson, 


summarized for Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER this week. 
“Secretary Johnson and Gen- 


eral Douglas MacArthur, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Far East Com- 
mand and Supreme Commander 
Allied Powers, have stated re- 
peatedly that they are opposed to 
news censorship in principle and 
hope to see the current status of 
voluntary censorship by the press 
continued,” Mr. Hargus - said. 
“Secretary Johnson also has point- 
ed out that there is no statutory 
provision for military censorship 
of news and, therefore, that se- 
curity control in connection with 
the issuance of information must 
function from military sources. 
Johnson’s ‘Memo’ 

“This policy of security control 
at the source of information is 
clearly stated in a memorandum 
issued by Secretary Johnson on 
July 13 to the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force. The 
memorandum, issued as a security 
guidance for all echelons of the 
military services, sets forth the 
following limitations on their re- 
lease of information in connection 
with operations in the Far East 
Command: 

“1. Preparations for Military 
operations or movements within 
the Continental United States are 
subject to the following restric- 
tions: 

“a. Ultimate destination of unit 
alerted: Refer to theater only, 
i.e., the Far East Command. 
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“b. Designation of unit: Release 
numerical designation only when 
unit is of division size or larger. 
Numerical designation of units 
below division level will not be 
released. Air Force Group desig- 
nations will not be released. Non- 
divisional units will be referred 
to in general as a combat unit, a 
supporting unit, etc., of the Con- 
tinental Army concerned, which 
have been alerted for movement. 

“c. Status of equipment: Not 
releasable. 

“d. Strength: Not releasable. 

“e. Date of movement from 
present location: Not releasable. 

“f. Sailing time of transports 
from Port of Embarkation: Not 
releasable. 

Beyond Pearl Harbor 

“2. Movements of naval vessels 
and transport or cargo ships from 
the West Coast may be mentioned 
after departure but no mention 
may be made of movements west 
of Pearl Harbor. Photographs of 
loadings, sailings and reactivation 
operations of naval vessels may be 
used within normal security limits 
imposed by the local commander. 

“3. Within the Far East Com- 
mand the following restrictions 
have been imposed by CINCFE: 

“a. Reports naming specific 
units, sizes, places of landing, lo- 
cations and troop movements may 
not be disclosed until officially an- 
nounced. 

“b. Subordinate headquarters, 
movements, units committed (ex- 
cept Eighth Army, Fifth Air 
Force, Twentieth Air Force, Sev- 
enth Fleet, etc.) or any field lo- 
cations may not be mentioned un- 
til officially announced. 

“4. Military forces of the 
United Nations acting in coopera- 
tion with United States forces 
should be safeguarded in accord- 
ance with the foregoing. 

“In case of doubt as to actual 
military security within the Con- 
tinental United States, the Se- 
curity Review Branch of the De- 
partment of Defense, Room 
2C766, the Pentagon, Extension 
71182, is available for advice.” 

On 24-Hour Basis 

All Washington information 
concerning operations in the Far 
East Command emanating from 
the Pentagon is issued through the 
consolidated Press Division of the 
Department of Defense. 

The Press Division, directed by 
Mr. Hargus, functions through a 
universal news. desk and includes 
OSD, Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Air Force desks. It is cur- 
rently operating on a 24-hour-day, 
7-day-week basis. A complete staff 
is on duty from 8 a.m. to mid- 
night each day, including Satur- 
days and Sundays, and represen- 





Gambling Story 
Blacks Out Korea 


MIAMI—The Miami sessions of 
the Kefauver Committee investi- 
gating gambling pushed the Ko- 
rean war news into a secondary 
position for its four-day stand. 

Both the Miami Daily News and 
the Miami Herald gave the com- 
mittee hearings top play. The 
Herald carried from five to eight 
pages daily of question and an- 
swer testimony. It was gathered 
by relays of five court reporters 
who kept up a steady stream of 
copy to the Herald office. 





tatives of each desk are on “stand- 
by” duty to answer inquiries from 
midnight to 8 a.m. 

Inquiries received since the 
Korean operation began have 
averaged 500 to 600 a day, most 
of them telephoned. All are an- 
swered as promptly as_ possible, 
Mr. Hargus said, and a large ma- 
jority in from 10 to 30 minutes. 

Press Division releases have 
averaged from 10 to 15 daily, in- 
cluding a morning and afternoon 
roundup report of casualties listed 
by the three military services. 

The casualties reported by all 
services are compiled in one re- 
lease, which is numbered for 
ready reference and is delivered 
immediately to the representatives 
of the three wire services and 
other news media personnel on 
duty in the News Room at the 
Pentagon and also are made avail- 
able at the National Press Club. 
The casualties also are segregated 
by States and mailed each day to 
newspapers in the home states of 
the next-of-kin to the casualties 


listed. Approximately 1,700 news. 
Papers are on this mailing list by 
their request. 


Department of Defense briefings 
to explain developments reported 
in the Korean situation and to 
supply background data are held 
daily at the Pentagon in Secretary 
Johnson’s conference room. They 
are conducted by high-ranking 
experts of each military depart. 
ment and are open to accredited 
representatives of news media, of 
whom from 40 to 80 on average 
attend. These briefings are con- 
ducted at 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
Monday through Friday and at 
2 p.m. on Sunday. Additional 
briefings are held for important 
developments; for example a brief- 
ing was held at 5 p.m. Saturday, 
July 15, by General J. Lawton 
Collins, Army Chief of Staff, and 
General Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Air 
Force Chief of Staff, on their 
return from the Far East Com- 
mand where they conferred with 
General MacArthur. 


News media representatives who 
desire accreditation to attend these 
briefings are asked to contact the 
Department of Defense Press Di- 


vision, Room 2E-761, Liberty 
5—6700, Extensions 53202 or 
53176. 


“This policy of censorship at 
the source, of supplying news 
media with all information that is 
not patently a menace to national 
security and relying on_ their 
judgment and loyalty with regard 
to how they interpret it and on 


their voluntary censorship of in-| 


formation they obtain for them- 
selves, has met with general ap- 
proval from editors and _ corre- 
spondents,” Mr. Hargus said. 





MacArthur Praises 
Self-Censorship Rule 


CuicaGo—A policy of self-cen- 
sorship on unofficial war news, 
relating to the movement of troops 
and vessels from American ports, 
was initiated by the Chicago Sun- 
Times on July 15, resulting in a 
special cable from Gen. MacAr- 
thur, commending the Sun-Times 
and expressing his belief in self- 
censorship on the part of Ameri- 
can newspapers. 

General MacArthur described 
official censorship by military per- 
sonnel as “unrealistic” and “in- 
effective.” He said censorship 
should be the responsibility of the 
press itself. His message stressed 
his desire to leave this responsi- 
bility in the hands of correspon- 
dents, editors and publishers. 

Text of MacArthur Message 

Following is the complete text 
of General MacArthur’s commu- 
nication which came to the Sun- 
Times through government chan- 
nels and was published here July 
17: 


EDITOR & 


“I want you to know that your 
inspiring editorial pronouncement 
of a self-censorship of war news 
to be carried in your columns is 
welcome support to this com- 
mand. 

“It reflects a most commendable 
determination to fulfill the re 
sponsibility which the press alone 
should assume in an emergency 
such as this — a _ responsibility 
which it may not effectively share 
with any other segment of society, 
least of all the military, not 
trained in journalism, and which 
should devote’ its entire energies 
to the conduct of military opera- 
tions. 

“There is probably no more 
misused nor less understood term 
than press censorship. Contrary 
to what many believe no precise 
rule can make it effective, nor 
were any two military censors in 
agreement on details. 

“If its purpose is to be served 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Censorship, Communications 
Worry 200 K-War Writers 


3 Correspondents Banned From 
Front and Then Reinstated 


By Ray Erwin 


COMMUNICATIONS and _censor- 
ship, war-born twin barriers and 
bans, caused correspondents on 
the Korean fighting fronts end- 
less grief this week. 

Clarification of the present con- 
fyed and voluntary status of cen- 
sorship, already causing corre- 
spondents to be banned and then 
reinstated in military favor, was 
a pressing need. There was some 
promise of a concrete code for 
approximately 200 correspondents 
in the war area. 

The speeding up of communi- 
cations was another promise with 
the installation of a direct tele- 
type circuit between Eighth Army 
field headquarters in South Korea 
and Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s 
public information office in down- 
town Tokyo. 

The worst censorship trouble 
was encountered in the am- 
phibious landing Tuesday at Po- 
hang. The big news was dis- 
closed prematurely by the U. S. 


Army’s Public Information Of- 
fice—PIO. 

Unexpected Beat 
The leak gave Homer Bigart 


of the New York Herald Tribune, 
one of 22 newspaper and radio 
correspondents covering the oper- 
ation, an unexpected beat. 

All correspondents sent stories 
of the landing back to Tokyo by 
Navy courier. The stories were 
to be held for a minimum of 48 
hours, or until the landing had 


Hal Boyle (left) and Don White- 
head, Associated Press writers 
who covered much of World War 
2 together in Africa and Europe, 
joined forces again in New York 
to fly together to Tokyo and 


Korea. They had just been col- 
lecting equipment when this pic- 
ture was made. 





been announced officially. 

A hurried investigation by the 
PIO revealed that as an apparent 
afterthought, Mr. Bigart gave a 
carbon copy of his story to a re- 
turning correspondent with in- 
structions that it be turned over 
to the PIO for filing. This is done 
frequently by field correspondents 
who do not maintain Tokyo of- 
fices. 

Mr. Bigart’s duplicate and his 
original which 


story, was in a 
manila envelope, both reached 
Maj. Buel A. Williamson, PIO 


executive officer. The original was 
turned over to the Associated 
Press for relay to the Herald 
Tribune, pursuant to instructions, 
and was held for the embargo 
period. 

Maj. Williamson said he as- 
sumed the copy handed him did 
not cover the embargoed landing, 
so he sent it to the nearby tele- 
graph office to be filed. 

“We never read these stories, 
just pass them on as a courtesy,” 
said Maj. Williamson. “There was 
nothing on this one to. indicate 


that it was to be held for re- 
lease.” 
Confusion Reigns 
Inquiries from home offices 


flooded Radio Tokyo, the press 
headquarters in Tokyo, when Mr. 
Bigart’s story appeared in print. 
Considerable confusion followed. 
Each correspondent, under volun- 
tary censorship, had to decide for 
himself whether to use the story 
that all had, but were withhold- 
ing. 

Most of them followed the age- 
old journalistic code that news in 
print no longer was secret. They 
rushed out their own stories. 
Several hours later an official an- 
nouncement was made that the 
First Cavalry was in South 
Korea. It did not mention the am- 
phibious landing. 

The purpose of the embargo 
was to insure that the beach- 
head was secure and to make sure 
the Navy task force would not 
be imperiled by advertising its 
location. 

Some correspondents, incensed 
by the incident, requested formal 
censorship. They asserted they 
cannot be protected against a 
competitor's release of a_ story 
without Army scrutiny of all 
copy. 

3 Are Barred 

Three correspondents were at 

one time banned from the war 
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front. However, Gen. MacArthur 
personally reinstated them. 


The Army Command barred 
Tom Lambert of the Associated 
Press and Peter Kalischer of the 
United Press on the grounds they 
had sent stories “giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy.” Lieut.- 
Gen. Walton H. Walker, Eighth 
Army commander, sent Marguerite 
Higgins of the New York Herald 
Tribune, only woman war corre- 
spondent on the fighting front, 
back to Tokyo under Army es- 
cort as a part of a plan to remove 
all American women from Korea 
except nurses. 

Interview MacArthur 

The two men reporters, accom- 
panied by Russell Brines, chief of 
the Associated Press bureau in 
Tokyo, and Earnest Hoberecht, 
chief of the United Press bureau, 
called upon Gen. MacArthur, who 
intimated that the basic objection 
was to parts of dispatches reflect- 
ing disillusionment among front- 
line troops. The General said the 
psychological factor was an im- 
portant part of a military cam- 
paign. He added that this factor 
increased the responsibilities of 
newsmen to exercise their judg- 
ment and professional training in 
selecting the news to be reported. 

Gen. MacArthur told the group 
he was not advocating false re- 
porting nor the suppression of 
pertinent facts, but added that a 
correspondent could get a shocked 
front-line soldier to say anything 
he wanted him to say. 


The Supreme Commander re- 


iterated that formal censorship 
was abhorrent to him and that 
the Army was not adequately 


trained to apply it. He said he 
felt sound reporting rested on the 
almost intuitive judgment of 
trained newspapermen. 

The general remarked that both 
correspondents were old friends of 
his and that he had confidence in 


their judgment. He noted that 
Mr. Kalischer had served as a 
soldier under the MacArthur 


Command and that Mr. Lambert 
was a former Navy public infor- 
mation officer. Gen. MacArthur 
disclosed he had received tele- 
grams of protest from Frank J. 
Starzel, general manager of the 
Associated Press, and Hugh 
Baillie, president of the United 
Press Associations. 
Miss Higgins Returns 
In Tokyo, where Gen. Mac- 
Arthur lifted the ban on women 
correspondents at the front, Miss 
Higgins planned to return to the 
scene of the fighting immediately. 
She said the public information 
officer escorting her refused her 
(Continued on page 44) 
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George Grim, Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Tribune columnist, models special 
shirt he designed so Minnesotans 
fighting in Korea will come to him 
with stories as he studies map of 
Korea before taking off for the 
fighting front. Fearing red letter- 
ing might denote Communist to 
non-English speaking Koreans, he 
hastily changed the color to blue 
—United Nations blue. 


Lockhart Heads 
War Censorship 
Study Group 


DayTon, Ohio,—As early as last 
April the board of directors of the 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors took cognizance of what 
then appeared to some of. its 
members as a steadily developing 
censorship problem. 

In the board meeting at the Stat- 
ler Hotel in Washington the after- 
noon and evening of April 19, fol- 
lowing prolonged discussion, the 
incoming president of the Society, 
Dwight Young of the Dayton- 
Journal Herald, was directed to 
designate a committee from the 
membership to establish and main- 
tain contact with the National Se- 
curity Resources Board and any 
other agencies of the national gov- 
ernment with which some form of 
liaison might seem desirable, on 
the question of any plans under 
consideration. 

The function of the committee, 
the board carefully stated, would 
be to make all necessary inquiries 
and to report its findings. 

That committee, which has been 
designated in the Society’s records 
as the “Wartime Censorship Study 
Committee,” is headed by Jack H. 
Lockhart, assistant general editori- 
al manager of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 

Associated with him on the com- 
mittee are: N. R. Howard, editor 
of the Cleveland News and for- 
mer ASNE president; James Rus- 
sell Wiggins, managing editor of 
the Washington Post; Walter Lipp- 
mann, of the New York Herald 
Tribune; Virginius Dabney, editor 
of the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
and an ASNE board member; 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, editor of the 
Tulsa Tribune and an ASNE 
board member; Edward Lindsay, 
editor, Decatur Herald and Re- 
view. 








Senators Seek Proof 
Of Green’s Charges 


WASHINGTON — ITU has 
asked by a Senate subcommittee 
to submit proof, if any exist, that 
Robert Denham, NLRB general 
counsel, is guilty of a “relentless 


been 


campaign” and arbitrary action 
against the printers’ union, as 
charged by AFL President Wil- 
liam Green. 

The union chief made formal 
complaint this week to friendly 
members of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Subcommittee and 
asked for investigation of Mr. 
Denham’s alleged refusal to ac- 
cept a stipulation from ITU to 
comply with the Board’s findings 
in the ANPA and Chicago news- 
paper cases. Mr. Green charged 
that Mr. Denham is deviating 
from established policy by carry- 
ing the issue into a circuit court 
to have the Board’s findings con- 
firmed. 

Seek Bill of Particulars 

The AFL head significantly ad- 
dressed his complaint to Senators 
Murray, Morse, Pepper, Hum- 
phrey and Neely, regarded as the 
labor-minded committeemen; 
Senators Taft and Donnell, con- 
sidered by the unions as manage- 
ment-minded, were not contacted. 

Upon receipt of the document 
and a further message from ITU, 
the subcommittee asked for a 
more detailed bill of particulars 
from the affiliate directly affected. 

The printers’ legal staff con- 
tends its offer of compliance is 
complete and that nothing would 
be gained by court action. Mr. 
Denham, citing the fact that ITU 
publications continually remind 
the membership that NLRB or- 
ders are of no legal effect until 
confirmed by a circuit court, con- 
siders such confirmation essential 
as a basis for contempt citations 
in the event of future non-com- 
pliance. 

General Counsel Denham told 
Epiror & PUBLISHER: 


“We are proceeding to litigate 
these cases further in the appro- 
priate courts, under orders from 
the Board. The record is a very 
voluminous one; it must be an- 
alyzed and digested before we can 
file for judicial confirmation of 
the findings. It may take as much 
as six weeks more to accomplish 
this. But we are proceeding, and 
doing so by order of the Board.” 

Green’s Letter 


The text of Mr. Green’s letter 
follows: 


“Since 1947 General Counsel 
Denham has relentlessly waged a 
ruthless and vindictive campaign 
against the ITU, including the is- 
suance of nine complaints, five 
hearings dealing with the same 
evidence and the same issues, an 
injunction and a contempt ac- 
tion. When the NLRB issued its 


8 


decisions in these cases and re- 
jected most of the extreme posi- 
tions taken by Mr. Denham, the 
ITU offered to comply in full 


with the orders of the NLRB. 
Mr. Denham replied that he 
would ‘investigate’ the matter. 


In this investigation he talked with 
no officer, agent or member of 
the ITU, though the ITU had 
pledged its full cooperation. On 
the basis of this one-sided investi- 
gation, he recommended that the 
Board’s orders be taken to court, 
and, contrary to all previous prac- 
tice of the Board, has refused even 
to discuss the question of com- 
pliance with these orders. (Italics 





his.—Ed.) 
“Your subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Education 


and Labor has had called to its 
attention numerous other instances 
of arbitrary action by Mr. Den- 
ham. I hope that you will direct 
your staff to inquire fully into 
these questions: 


“1. Why was Mr. 
so-called investigation 
one-sided? 

“2. Why do Mr. Denham and 
the Board insist on wasting the 
money of the Government, and of 
the ITU, in litigation which can 
obtain nothing that the ITU has 
not already offered; namely, full 
compliance with the Board’s or- 
ders? 

“3. Is it the purpose of Mr. 
Denham and the Board to subject 
the ITU and other labor organ- 
izations to an otherwise unneces- 
sary permanent injunction so that 
their employers can substitute the 
continuous threat of contempt 
suits for genuine collective bar- 
gaining? 

“4. Why do Mr. Denham and 
the Board refuse even to discuss 
these matters, a refusal without 
precedence in the history of the 
NLRB? 

“5S. What is behind Mr. Den- 
ham’s relentless campaign against 
one of the oldest, most democratic 
and most respected constituent 
bodies of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor? 

“The answers to these ques- 
tions, Senator, would interest you 
as a staunch friend of the work- 
ing people of the country, and 
would interest all citizens who 
believe in the fair and equal ad- 
ministration of our public laws. 
The American Federation of La- 
bor believes those answers to be 
vital to the welfare of all working 
people.” 

The drive against Mr. Denham 
was intensified later in the week 
when Philip Murray; CIO presi- 
dent, joined AFL in requesting 
the Senate Subcommittee to pro- 
ceed against the NLRB General 
Counsel for his conduct in the 
ITU cases. 


Denham’s 
completely 





S. F. Unions 
Settle for $1.40 


SAN FRANCISCO — Agreements 
calling for $1.40 weekly pay in- 
creases for printers, mailers, 
stereotypers, photoengravers, and 
web pressmen have been reached 
with San Francisco newspapers. 

Conclusion of a contract cover- 
ing printers’ wages of $98.80 day- 
side and $103.80 nights at sub- 
stantially the same working con- 
ditions was announced July 18 by 
ITU local president C. M. Baker. 
The wage boost covers a period 
from last April 16 to July 28, 
1951. 

Agreements providing $1.40 
weekly boosts previously were 
signed by the other unions. 


Meriden Dailies 
Open Shop 


MERIDEN, Conn.—The Meriden 
Record Co., publishers of the 
Meriden Record, morning, and the 
Meriden Daily Journal, evening, 
has declared its composing room 
to be a permanent open shop and 
is in the process of hiring perma- 
nent replacements for 43 members 
of the Meriden Typographical Un- 
ion No. 314 who went on strike 
June 8. The papers have not inter- 
cupted publication since the strike 
began. 

“The first week following the 
strike we installed a battery of 
Teletypesetter machines and per- 
forator units, also Kellogg Type- 
O-Writer Keyboards on our Inter- 
type machines,” Carter H. White. 
vicepresident of the company, told 
Epiror & PUBLISHER. 

“The girl operators whom we 
have trained are very enthusiastic 
about the new equipment,” contin- 
ued Mr. White. “The results are 
far beyond previous expectations. 
We have also put into use the 
Vari-Typer and phototype process 
for reproducing advertisements. 
However, we have already been 
able to go back into hot type for 
ads, with our composing room em- 
plovee list growing daily. 

“By the use of this equipment 
and because of the loyalty and 
hard work of all the employes of 
the newspapers, with the excep- 
tion of the striking printers, we 
were able to continue uninterru’)- 
ted publication of morning and af- 
ternoon newspapers,” he added. 
“The stereotype and press crews, 
both AFL unions, have continued 
to man their posts daily and cross 
the picket line without incident in 
fulfillment of their contracts”. 

Wayne C. Smith, president of 
the company and publisher of the 
newspapers, issued individual pay 
checks to the 43 strikers for vaca- 
tion pay earned by the former 
employees during 1949 and up to 
June 8, 1950. The vacation pay, 
amounting to as much as three 
weeks’ pay for regular employees 
on the payroll all of 1949 and up 
to last June 8, totalled $8,321.50. 
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Printers Strike 
Texarkana, El 
Dorado Papers 


TEXARKANA—Union printers of 
the Texarkana Gazette and Daily 
News, and the El Dorado Daily 
News and Times struck simulta- 
neously Thursday, calling their 
action “a lockout.” 

C. E. Palmer, publisher of the 
newspapers, said the strike as he 
understood it was made under 
threats of the International Typo- 
graphical Union to cancel charters 
of their local unions and individual] 
membership cards and other dire 
consequences. 

“Of course it is ridiculous to 
call it a ‘lockout,’ as union print- 
ers in both cities have been work- 
ing for several days alongside non- 
union men,” Mr. Palmer said. 
“Many of the printers have told 
us that they were thoroughly sat- 
isfied with wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions in the air-con- 
ditioned composing rooms, but 
dared not resist these threats. 

“In fact, one of these printers 
who had been with us_ several 
years told us recently that while 
these matters had been in dispute 
that ours was the fairest and most 
agreeable organization with which 
he had ever been connected. 

Seek Teletype Jurisdiction 

“Principal contention apparently 
is union jurisdiction of girls per- 
forating tape which automatically 
sets type. We cannot conceive of 
how typists can reasonably be 
classified as printers. 

“Other demands were for an in- 
crease in pay from $1.80 to $2.27 
per hour, an increase of 47 cents, 
for day work, and from $1.90 to 
$2.49 per hour for night work, an 
increase of 59 cents. Also de- 
manded was double time for work 
on Sundays and holidays and reg- 
ular pay for holidays if not 
worked, also an increase in length 
of vacations and for sick leave 
each year; also, hospitalization and 
pension plan, although company 
already has these. 

Outlines Scheme 

“The scheme, we think, was for 
printers in Texarkana, El Dorado 
and Hot Springs to strike simul- 
taneously, believing that the news- 
papers would not dare refuse to 
accede to all their demands. 
However, printers in Hot Springs 
voted against striking and the in- 
ternational union cancelled their 
local charter. 

“The friendship of these news- 
papers for union labor was recent- 
ly demonstrated by making a new 
contract with the pressmen’s and 
stereotyping unions after only two 
short and mutually friendly con- 
ferences. There have been the 
more or less usual threats to start 
competitive newspapers. 

“Normal publication. in both 
struck cities will continue with no 
editions being missed,” Mr. Pal- 
mer told E & P. 
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. NewYork Daily Makes 


Offer to End Strike 


PROSPECTS for settling the five- 
week-old Guild strike which has 
kept the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun suspended since 
June 12 appeared slightly brighter 
as Epiror & PUBLISHER went to 
press on July 20. 


Another meeting was scheduled 
at the Federal Mediation & Con- 
ciliation Service for Friday to 
work for an agreement on the 
issues, chief of which are job and 
union security. 

A new offer by the management 
of the Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
on July 19 to accept the same 
contract clauses on union and job 
security accepted by the Guild in 
its 1950 negotiations with the 
New York Times gave rise to re- 
newed hopes for a_ settlement. 
These hopes faded, however, when 
Guild officials termed the offer 
“nothing new.” The Guild coun- 
tered with an offer to accept the 
Times contract in its entirety. 

“If they want the Times con- 
tract, then don’t take out the 
weakest portions,” said Thomas J. 
Murphy, executive vicepresident 
of the Guild. “We'll take it cover 
to cover, except in the matter of 
wages.” 

ITU Issue 


Lee B. Wood, executive editor 
of the struck newspaper, told 
E&P that he had reports that 
Mr. Murphy had entered into an 
agreement with the International 
Typographical Union not to settle 
the strike until the printers had 
obtained a new contract from the 
New York City Publishers Asso- 
ciation. 

“We confronted Mr. Murphy 
with that report in the negotia- 
tions and he denied it,” said Mr. 
Wood. “He said, ‘There is no 
such understanding as such.’ But 
since then we have rechecked the 
story and the information stands 
up. The printers believe the settle- 
ment is in their hands.” 

William Mapel, vicechairman of 
the New York City Publishers 
Association, said there had been 
no negotiations with the ITU since 
June 15, when a meeting was held 
at the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. 

“We told them it was futile to 
try to negotiate a future contract 
when the current contract was 
being violated in the present 
strike,” said Mr. Mapel. 

The ITU contract expired last 
Sept. 24, but it has provision that 
it remain in effect until other 
action is taken by the union or 
publishers. 

Approximately 1,000 mechan- 
ical workers, members of AFL 
and independent unions, have re- 
fused to cross the picket lines of 
the 500 striking CIO Guildsmen, 
despite repeated requests that they 
live up to their contract. 


Both management and strikers 
have submitted “package” offers, 
terms of which were kept secret, 
to Commissioner Walter Mag- 
giolo, head of the negotiating 
group. 

Resignations Reported 

Some resignations from the 
Guild because of its publication 
of bitter personal attacks on non- 
striking editorial workers of the 
newspaper were reported, but a 
Guild spokesman denied he had 
heard of any membership losses. 

Commissioner Maggiolo said 14 
suggestions on union security had 
been made by all parties, but 
that none had been deemed ac- 
ceptable by both sides. 

Francis G. Barrett, president of 
Typographical Union No. 6, said: 
“The Guild is still mounting a 
very vicious picket line and our 
members felt they could not risk 
injury by going through it.” 

Under date of July 18, the man- 
agement sent each member of the 
staff a letter explaining the issues. 
Excerpts from the letter, which 
was signed by Lee B. Wood, ex- 
ecutive editor, and N. S. Mac- 
neish, business manager, follow: 

“As we enter the sixth week of 
the World-Telegram & Sun strike, 
settlement of which seems thor- 
oughly bogged, it seems to us 
that a personal statement to each 
of you may shed some needed 
light on the issues which have ob- 
tained little clarification in the 
‘Guild Telegram & Sun.’ 

“Within the past few days we 
have learned that very little real 
information of the negotiations 
has been permitted to reach you. 
We can only presume that fail- 
ure of your representatives to keep 
you abreast of what has been 
happening, springs from a desire 
to create belief that the manage- 
ment has been deliberately stalling 
a settlement. Nothing could be 
more silly, nor more vicious. This 
strike is no more of a treat and 
is no more profitable to us than 
it is to you. 

“This is not primarily a strike 
over wages or working conditions. 
These matters have always been 
subject to negotiation in an at- 
mosphere of mutual desire to 
agree on a contract. From the be- 
ginning of the negotiations we 
have told the Guild that in event 
of failure to agree on wage scales, 
we are willing to submit our dif- 
ferences to arbitration. 

“Today the strike has narrowed 
down to two major issues—job 
security and union security. With 
these two points disposed of, all 
other issues could, we believe, be 
reconciled in a single negotiating 
session. 

“Job security presents no un- 
bridgeable gap. Management does 
not question the justice of a clause 
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Return to Work, 
Pressmen Ordered 


George Googe of Savannah, 
Ga., International vicepresident of 
the pressmen’s union, was in New 
York as E&P went to press in an 
effort to get the New York local 
to carry out an order from the 
international union to return to 
work at the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun. 

Mr. Googe said James Herbert 
de la Rosa, international president, 
from his headquarters at Press- 
men’s Home, Tenn., had sent a 
telegram to the local ordering the 
pressmen to return to work and 
adding that the international 
would hold the local responsible. 
Mr. Googe declined comment on 
progress being made in trying to 
get the order carried out. 

“Our union has a national ar- 
bitration agreement with the AN- 
PA and it believes in the policy 
of arbitration,” answered Mr. 
Googe when questioned concern- 
ing a reported movement to ex- 
tend the printing trades unions 
“unity” agreement in New York 
nationally. 





providing maximum protection to 
everyone — including safeguards 
against firings resulting from the 
caprice or personal ill-will of any 
responsible executive. There can 
be no security, however, in any 
clause which ignores or bypasses 
the inescapable law that to exist 
and maintain its integrity a news- 
paper must, over any sustained 
period, keep its expenses within 
its income. 

“On the second point at issue, 
guild security, there has been no 
meeting of minds. Management 
recognizes the Guild’s right to se- 
curity. However, the Guild, by 
its own choice, is a Vertical union. 
Its membership consists of many 
types of workers most of whose 
activities have no relation to the 
editorial content or policies of the 
paper. 

“In so far as the great majority 
of the unit is concerned, a guild 
shop or any modification of it 
would in no ways hamper the 
newspaper’s complete _ editorial 
freedom and independence. In 
the case of these non-professional 
people, we could have no objec- 
tion to a guild shop. On this we 
have made our position clear, but 
for reasons of solidarity the Guild 
does not wish to make any differ- 
entiation or establish classifications 
among its members. This is a 
matter solely for the Guild’s de- 
cision. Against its decision we 
have no disposition to argue, de- 
spite our inability to agree with 
their judgment. 

“A guild shop must always be 
prejudicial to the editorial inde- 
pendence and objectivity of a 
newspaper, when the guild shop 
embraces those engaged in purely 
editorial work and advertising 
selling (which means interpreting 
the papers to advertisers). We be- 


lieve a guild shop abridges the 
paper’s obligation to the public, 
which is entitled to a broader 
coverage of the news than can be 
expected from a staff committed 
to and owing its loyalty to a single 
labor ideology. 

“The management has no an- 
tipathy to the Guild. True, it has 
not always agreed with the Guild’s 
method of seeking its objectives. 
These methods involving resort 
to strike have-taken a staggering 
dollar-toll from both the staff and 
the paper which could have been 
avoided without sacrifice of any 
material benefit to either. 

“Never—by act or intent—have 
we justified the trumped up and 
utterly baseless charge that man- 





agement is out to ‘break the 
Guild. We realize that this is 
1950. 


“Our aim and our intention is 
to avoid any regimentation of 
those people whose work, covering 
the preparation and interpretation 
of news and editorial policy, gives 
to the World Telegram & Sun its 
character and standing with jts 
readers. Whether few or many of 
the people who express the spirit 
and character of the paper belong 
to the Guild is not a matter to 
be determined by us. 

Membership Maintenance 

“However, as an evidence of 
our good faith and of our willing- 
ness and desire to work with the 
Guild, we have offered to cooper- 
ate to the limit of our ability in 
maintenance of membership. 

“If this clause is acceptable in 
the case of the Times, why should 
you be off the job because of the 
Guild’s unwillingness to grant the 
same conditions to the World- 
Telegram & Sun? 

“There is no other issue, still 
open for discussion but what can 
be negotiated. 

“No other issue is a matter of 
principle. 

“With us the guild shop is a 
matter of principle. 

“Job security is not a matter 
of phraseology in a contract. It 
is primarily and fundamentally a 
matter of the economic security 
of the newspaper itself. 

“We have very recently made 
an investment of several millions 
of dollars that promised to make 
the World-Telegram & Sun one 
of the outstanding journalistic 
forces, and one of the most eco- 
nomically secure newspapers in 
the country. In that security, once 
established, would lie the best, in 
fact the only real job security for 
Guild members of the World-Tele- 
gram & Sun. 

“Do you believe that the dif- 
ference between guild security on 
the World-Telegram & Sun under 
a guild shop contract, contrasted 
with guild security under a main- 
tenance of membership clause, is 
great enough to justify an indefi- 
nite continuance of this strike? 

“Despite what you have been 
told, the management never did 
and does not want this strike.” 





He Gets Up Early 





U.P.’s Jack James Was 
Going to Picnic June 25 


Jack James, United Press cor- 
respondent in Seoul, was going to 
a picnic Sunday morning June 25 
and there was a 
mail story he 
wanted to finish 
beforehand. 

So, he got up 
early. And _ the 
North Korean in- 
vasion story 
broke in his lap. 

The gist of his 
mail story, he 
tells E&P, was 
going to be: “De- 





spite a quickened James 
propaganda campaign by North 
Koreans, and_ their continual 


threatening that zero hour would 
be on such and such a date, the 
best opinion did not believe there 
would be any invasion at least be- 
fore the Fall.” 

Invasion Rumors 

“I had heard rumored invasion 
dates at least a dozen times during 
my 11 months in Seoul,” he writes 
E&P. “There was a threatened in- 
vasion on the morning of Election 
Day, May 30. It never came off. 
There had been another rumor on 
June 2. The day passed entirely 
without incident all along the bor- 
der. 

“There was an intelligence re- 
port that June 25 would be D- 
Day. I had checked that with a 
G-2 friend early Sunday morning 
and had gotten a negative reply. 
We had all heard the North Ko- 
reans cry wolf so many times that 
none of us took it really seriously 
when we heard the real one. It 
was on my desk pad to check 
again Sunday morning. However 
I did not have to check. 

“Here is how I heard of it. 

“A little after 8 o'clock Sunday 
morning I drove the U.P. jeep up 
the front of the U. S. Embassy in 
Seoul. It was raining and I had left 
my raincoat in the embassy press 
room the night before. 

“As I ran through the rain to- 
ward the door of the embassy, an 
intelligence officer who is a friend 
of mine came out hastily looking 
for his car and driver. 

“He thought I was on the story. 

“What do you hear from the 
border?’ he asked me. 

“Not very much yet. What do 
you hear?’ I said. 

Told by G-2 

“Hell, they're supposed to have 
crossed everywhere except in the 
Eighth Division area,” he told me. 

‘*That’s more than I’ve heard, 
I said, and went into the press 
room to start phoning. 

“First reports were spotty and 
difficult to pin down. Most of 
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them were police reports which 
usually are extremely exaggerated. 
Rather than start a war where 
there was not one, I held it for an 
hour and a half, meanwhile rous- 
ing certain officials who had not 
heard of it yet. I did this to get 
them checking through _ their 
sources and also checking Pyongy- 
ang radio propaganda interceptions 
of the night before. There had 
been no references to war. The 
time group on my first bulletin, 
which was cabled urgent but 
phrased carefully, read 9:50 a.m. 
I also cautioned the U.P. cables 
desk to handle carefully. 

“Ambassador John J. Muccio, 
who was not aroused until about 
the time I sent the first cable and 
then did not believe it, was in- 
formed by the State Department 
of my story. 

“Half an hour later enough in- 
formation from competent sources 
had arrived to make a general at- 
tack a sure thing. My second take 
let go with all the information I 
had. without qualification. 

“At 10:30 my competitors still 
had not shown at the press room. 
It was after eleven before they ar- 
rived. One of them told me later 
he had checked with some of his 
sources about 9 o’clock that morn- 
ing. They were some of the peo- 
ple I later called to check on the 
story myself. They respected my 
confidential queries and did not 
phone the other reporter back. 

“Sunday seldom brought much 
news in Seoul worth filing and no 
one else came to the office early 
that day. My own Korean report- 
er, George Suh, did not arrive un- 
til nearly eleven. Meanwhile I was 
driving the bureau jeep a quarter 
of a mile through the rain to the 
cable office and back with copy. 
Suh had been having tea with Ko- 
rean reporters, as he usually did 
at 10 in the morning, and when 
he arrived he still had not heard 
about the beginning of the war. 

“At 11, by the way, my first 
cable had gone from Seoul to New 
York and to Tangier, where it was 
morsecast, and had been picked 
up by Manila and relayed by Ma- 
nila’s morsecast back to Seoul. 

“Korean language extras early 
Sunday afternoon carried the 
United Press report. 

“I want to praise mv Korean 
reporter, George Suh. When I was 
too busy with developments in 
Seoul to make a front line tour, I 
sent him and he turned in a top- 
flight eyewitness story. When I 
left Seoul during the American 
evacuation, he continued filing as 
long as possible. He remained be- 
hind me in order to bring out his 
family. I am afraid he did not 
make it.” 





Red Press Banned 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
has directed Premier Yoshida 
of Japan to maintain indefi- 
nitely the suspension of all 
Japanese Communist news- 
papers and other publications. 

The sale of subversive news- 
papers and literature, includ- 
ing the Daily Worker and its 
supplement, the Michigan Her- 
ald, from all sidewalk news- 
stands in Detroit was banned 
by the city’s Common Council. 

Incidentally, the Daily Work- 
er denounced Henry A. Wal- 
lace as having joined the ranks 
of the “Wall Street buccaneers” 
because he _ supported’ the 
United States and the United 
Nations in the war. 


Ridenour Sells 
Half Interest 
In Piqua Paper 


Piqua, Ohio—C. Frank Ride- 
nour, president and general man- 
ager of the Piqua Call Publishing 
Co. for 30 years, has announced 
the News-Journal, Inc. of Middle- 
town, Ohio, has acquired one- 
half of the stock of the company 
he heads. 

Mr. Ridenour retires immedi- 
ately as president and becomes 
chairman of the board, treasurer 
and general manager in reorgan- 
ization of the company. 

The following directors were 
elected at a meeting of stock- 
holders held Monday afternoon: 
C. F. Ridenour, Piqua; J. A. 
Chew, president of the Xenia Ga- 
zette and the Middletown Journal; 





E. S. Myers, publisher of the 
Middletown paper; Mabel L. 
Ridenour of Piqua; Henry W. 
Houston of Urbana, and N. J. 


Lawler, Middletown Journal gen- 
eral manager. 

Immediately the directors met 
and elected officers as follows: 
J. A. Chew, president; E. S. 
Myers, vicepresident; C. F. Ride- 
nour, board chairman, treasurer 
and general manager, and Mabel 
L. Ridenour, secretary. 

Mr. Ridenour plans to gradu- 
ally retire as executive head of 
the company but will retain his 
stock interest. He expects to turn 
over active management to other 
hands but will continue in an ex- 
ecutive and advisory capacity. 


Installs Flat Rate 


Effective immediately, with the 
exception of existing contracts 
that will be honored, the New 
London (Conn.) Day has inaugu- 
rated a flat local advertising rate. 
Its previous minimum local rate 
is advanced about 27% by the 
change; the first since 1942. Its 
national rate has been on a flat 
basis for about a-year and a half. 
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Big Stores’ Ads 
Discourage 
‘Scare Buying’ 


Scare buying by consumers wor- 
ried about shortages resulting 
from a possible war economy got 
a couple of quick whacks on the 
head through advertising by two 
major department stores in the 
New York area this week. 

Macy’s bought full pages in the 
New York Times and the New 
York Journal-American on Tues- 
day, July 18, and in the New 
York Herald Tribune and the 
New York News the next day to 
say: “Don’t Buy What You Don’t 
Need!” 

Abraham & Straus took three 
full columns in the Times and the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle on July 
19 saying, “Let’s all ‘Keep Our 
Sheets On’—and keep inflation 
off!” 

A&S executives huddled for 
more than a week before deciding 
to go ahead with the ad. Walter 
S. Rothschild, president, and Wil- 
liam Tobey, advertising vicepres- 
ident, thought at first that readers 
might be affected in just the op- 
posite way from what was in- 
tended. But the logic of present- 
ing a forthright message won out. 

James Breslov, copy director, 
and Vic Ratner, ad manager, 
wrote the ad for Macy’s, after 
considerable discussion of its pos- 
sible effects. Macy’s executive de- 
cided that, as officials of one of 
the largest department stores in 
the nation, they had the responsi- 
bility to initiate such institutional 
advertising. 

“Our feeling is this,” one Macy’s 
executive said, “The buying spree 
is taking place outside New York 
and primarily among smaller re- 
tailers. We have plenty of goods 
in our store and can fill any needs. 
But our sales staff has been in- 
structed to discourage scare buy- 
ing. The ad, blown up, has been 
placed throughout the store and 
in the windows.” 


Tea to Top $5,000,000 
For 1950 Ad Budgets 


At least $5,000,000 will be 
spent to advertise and promote 
tea in the United States this year, 
it was estimated by the Tea Coun- 
cil this week in New York. 

Individual tea companies, 
launching expanded campaigns, 
are expected to top 1949’s budgets 
totaling $3,000,000 with an addi- 
tional $700,000. The tea industry 
fund for advertising and merchan- 
dising will add another $1,600,- 
000. 


a 

Joins JWT 

Murray Pattinson, formerly pro- 
duction manager for Burton 
Holmes, Inc., film producers, has 
joined the Chicago office of J. 
Walter Thompson Co. where he 
will handle TV film production. 
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Newsprint Use, 
Production 
Continue Rise 


MonTREAL — Canadian news- 
print production in June amounted 
to 440.967 tons, according to the 
Newsprint Association of Canada, 
and represents an increase of 3,924 
tons or .9% over June 1949. Pro- 
duction per working day averaged 
17,225 tons, an increase of 1.3% 
over the daily average of June 
1949. Production rate in June was 
101.2% of rated capacity versus 
100.4% last month and 104.4% in 
June, 1949. 

Canadian shipments in June 
were 440,777 tons, a decrease of 
7,184 tons or 1.6% from June 
1949. Canadian shipments to U. S. 
consumers were 391,239 tons or 
88.8% of the total and 5.2% 
higher than in June 1949. 

For six months Canadian pro- 
duction was .5% below last year. 
Total shipments were up .1% and 
to the U. S. were up 7.4%. Over- 
seas shipments were down 69.6%. 

U. S. production and shipments 
in June of 88.420 and 89,928 tons 
respectively showed increases of 
10.0% and 14.6% respectively 
over June, 1949. U. S. imports 
from Europe were an estimated 
17,100 tons, a decrease of .5% 
from June, 1949. 

U. S. estimated consumption in 
June was 488,938 tons, an increase 
of 34.465 tons or 7.6% over 
June, 1949. About 78.9% of 
total U. S. supply came from Ca- 
nadian mills with about 17.6% 
from U. S. mills and the remain- 
ing 3.5% from Europe. Total 
U. S. supply in June was 495,838 
tons versus 466,573 tons in June, 
1949. 


U. S. consumption for — six 
months was 2,931,663 tons or 
6.5% over the same period last 
year. 

U. S. consumers’ stocks in- 


creased by 6,900 tons in June to 
551,477 tons, or 32 days’ supply, 
compared with 610,081 tons, or 
46 days’ supply, at this time last 
year. Canadian mills’ stocks in- 
creased by 190 tons and U. S. 
mills’ stocks decreased by 1,508 
tons during the month. Total 
North American stocks at the end 
of June were 719,508 tons, com- 
pared with 787,045 tons at the 
end of June, 1949. 


Consolidated Paper 
Reports Profit Up 


MOoNTREAL—Consolidated Paper 
Corporation, Limited, in an in- 
terim statement for the six months 
ended June 30, 1950, subject-to- 
year-end adjustment, shows con- 
solidated net profit of $5,933,651, 
equal to $2.23 per share on 2,- 
565,738 shares outstanding at 
close of 1949. 

This compares with net of $5,- 
353,739 or $2.08 per share in the 
first half of last year. The com- 
pany inaugurated publication of 
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semi-annual 
for the first 
profit was 
share. 

On May 25 the company jin- 
creased the “regular” semi-annual 
dividend rate from 50 cents to 
75 cents. The 75-cent dividend is 
payable July 17. Second-half divi- 
dend declarations in the past few 
years have been supplemented by 
extras in 1949 and 1948. Such ex- 
tras were 75 cents each. 


figures in 1948, and 
half of that year the 
equal to $2.48 per 


Paper Short 
Britain Ups 
Her Exports 


LONDON — Announcement by 
Harold Wilson, president of the 
Board of Trade, that Britain will 
export about 100,000 tons of 
newsprint this year was greeted by 
Lord Beaverbrook’s Sunday Ex- 
press as another step in “a delib- 
erate vendetta against the news- 
papers” by the Government. 

Mr. Wilson said in Parliament 
that the 1950 figure compares 
with export of about 60,000 tons 
in 1949, 


Asked by a Conservative M.P. 
how he reconciled the increase of 
exports with the present size and 
threatened reduction in sizes of 
British papers, Mr. Wilson an- 
swered: “If the M.P. knew the 
importance attached to this ques- 
tion by Governments in other 
parts of the Commonwealth I do 
not think he would press me to 
reduce the figure.” 


The Sunday Express commen- 
ted: “Today this Government of 
ours, which hates newspapers 
more than anything else in its 
long catalogue of hatreds, delight- 
edly gives another turn to the 
screw that shackles them.” 

Dailies Reduced 


Since July 1, the dailies have 
been reduced from a seven-page 
average to six pages, and the Sun- 
day Express gloomily predicted 
that “very shortly it may be only 
four, with sales restriction in ad- 
dition.” 

Mr. Wilson told Parliament that 
the newspapers, left free some 
months ago to settle the size of 
their papers within broad limits, 
had made “far too optimistic” 
estimates of newsprint supplies, 
and the seven-page size could not 
be maintained. 

He reported that British mills 
have for some time been working 
to full capacity, and that the pres- 
ent newsprint shortage is not due 
to shortages of woodpulp and 
other raw materials. The limiting 
factor, he said, is the capacity of 
the mills themselves, which will 
take some time to. extend. 

The Government, according to 
the Express, has lifted restrictions 
on newsprint buying from Canada 
to permit the importation of 25,- 
000 tons this year and 37,500 tons 
next year. 





ECA Spent $633,949 
Promoting Media 


WASHINGTON — ECA has spent 
$633,949 to promote circulation 
of American informational media 
in Marshall Plan countries up to 
June 30 of this year. Only $60,010 
went for redemption of foreign 
currency taken in by the one par- 
ticipating newspaper—the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

Congress placed funds at the 
disposal of ECA to encourage 
publishers and motion picture 
companies to give greater circula- 
tion to their products, paying dol- 
lars for foreign currencies repre- 
senting the income from increased 
investments made to spread the 
story of “The American Way of 
Life.” 





Zellerbach Earnings 


Lower for Year 

SAN Francisco—Higher | total 
sales and a slightly lower income 
are shown in Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation’s report for the year 
ended April 30. 

Production of paper and pulp 
for sale totalled 795,335 tons, a 
decline of 16,522 tons from the 
preceding year, the report showed. 

Net income was $18,956,373 
against the preceding period’s $21,- 
179,080. Sales totalled $171,928,- 
454 in contrast to $168,230,445. 
But the larger sales for the year 
just concluded included $7,246,301 
in log sales, none of which were 
made the preceding year. 

Capital expenditures of $8,840,- 
000 compared with the 1949 fiscal 
report showing $11,468,000. The 
corporation announced plans for 
$15,000,000 in capital expenditures 
during the current fiscal year. 

Fears were expressed that most 
of Oregon’s sulphite pulp mills 
will be forced to close for four 
months annually beginning July 
1, 1952. This is based on an Ore- 
gon State Sanitary Authority or- 
der dealing with the disposal of 
sulphite pulp mill effluent. 

Failure of earnings to attain last 
year’s record level was attributed 
to the paper industry’s expected 
period of readjustment by Louis 
Bloch, chairman. He said that sus- 
tained consumer demand had 
brought about a recovery by last 
Fall. 


Kearney Better 


PHILADELPHIA — George Kear- 
ney, head of the Ledger Syndicate, 
is recuperating in Pennsylvania 
Hospital from a slight stroke 
which he suffered June 30. Mr. 
Kearney told Eprror & PUBLISHER 
he expected to leave the hospital 
soon and will take a two-month 
vacation at New Hope, Pa. 


a 
Drops Magazine 
The Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch will discontinue its lo- 


cally edited Sunday magazine 
October 1. 
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Sat. Editions 
Need Not Run 
At a Loss 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—Saturday edi- 
tions need not be operated at a 
loss, according to J. E. Holtzinger, 
general manager of the Altoona 
(Pa.) Mirror. 

He made this statement July 17 
at a regional meeting of the Penn- 


sylvania Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association at the Penn Harris 
Hotel. 


The answer to the problem of 
loss revenue on Saturday, Mr. 
Holtzinger said, is to produce the 
same quality newspaper as any 
other day in the week and create 
reader interest. 

Front Page Editorials 


He added that among the things 


the Mirror uses on Saturdays to 


stimulate interest are front-page [ 


editorials. These are generally on 
local topics and in addition to 
creating interest in the Saturday 
paper, the editorials stimulate in- 
terest in topics which might be 
overlooked on the regular edi- 
torial page, Mr. Holtzinger stated. 

Twenty-five mewspaper execu- 
tives attended the PNPA meet- 
ing. Edwin F. Russell, president 
of the Harrisburg Patriot-News, 
presided. 

Employment procedure was the 
subject of a talk by Carl B. Sla- 
bach of the Lancaster Newspa- 
pers, Inc. 

Publishers were warned by 
Rolland L. Adams, president of 
the Bethlehem Globe-Times and 
chairman of the PNPA business 
office affairs committee, that short- 
ages might result from the inter- 
national situation. 

Warns of Shortages 

He advised publishers to lay up 
a supply of newsprint during the 
summer months, review their man- 
power needs and take stock of 
essential supplies and parts. 

Teletypesetters were the topic 
of a general discussion at the 
meeting and most agreed that 
they can be a big factor in in- 
creasing production. 


Schenley Goes Fishing 


The summer newspaper cam- 
paign of Cream of Kentucky 
blended whisky of Schenley Dis- 
tributors, Inc., featuring a fisher- 
man, is scheduled to run in 150 
daily newspapers in 15 states, with 
a combined circulation of 9,671,- 
300, the firm announced _ this 
week. Ads range from 55 to 515 
lines, starting the ‘week of July 10 
through the first week of Sep- 
tember. 


* 
60th Anniversary 
The Paterson (N. J.) Evening 
News marked the 60th Anniver- 
sary of its founding. in 1890 by 
the late Edward B. Haines by 
publishing a 200-page special Mid- 
Century edition. 
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CARTOONISTS VISUALIZE KOREAN EFFECT ON TAXES & CONSUMER GOODS 











SCARED OF HIS OWN SHADOW 


Ray, Kansas City Star 





























WHERE ARE YOU GOING, 
MY LITTLE ONE? 


Smith, NEA Service 


COME WHAT MAY! 


Cargill, Central Press Assn. 





Papers Overwhelm 
Wall Street on Hours 


WaLL STREET decided this w 
to go along with the nation’s 
newspapers by refusing to delay 
closing hours of the New York 
Stock Exchange now fixed at 3 
p.m., E.D.S.T., Mondays through 
Fridays. 

In response to a questionnaire 
from the exchange, a majority of 
232 afternoon papers, in cities of 
more than 50,000 population, said 
longer trading hours would result 
in sharply curtailed publication of 
closing prices. 

Status Quo 

The Board of Governors of the 
exchange on Monday, July 17, 
adopted a special committee ma- 
jority report to keep trading hours 
as they now are, from 10 a.m. to 
3 p.m. Monday through Friday. 
The newspaper questionnaire 
played an important part in the 
decision. 

Robert P. Boylan, chairman of 
the board, noted that a majority 
of newspapers “indicated they 
would be able to publish closing 
prices only in limited late editions; 
others said they would drop price 
tables entirely.” 


If the exchange closed at 3:30 
p.m., Mr. Boylan said, closing 
prices would be dropped from 
afternoon editions accounting for 
50% of total circulation. If the 
exchange closed at 4 p.m., it was 
estimated that the figure would 
be 75%. 

Brokers Divided 

In addition to a newspaper sur- 
vey, the exchange also queried its 
membership. The brokers were 
almost evenly divided, 51% want- 
ing no change in hours. The view 


of publishers and editors swung 
heavy weight to the same posi- 
tion, in the thinking of thespecial 
committee. 

Both the majority and the mi- 
nority reports discussed another 
problem of interest to newspapers; 
year-round Soturday closings. The 
committee foresaw that eventually 
no trading would take place on 
Saturdays, chiefly because of the 
trend toward a five-day week in 
members firms as well as in other 
industries throughout the nation. 

The committee suggested that, 
wherever possible, steps be taken 


by brokers and other firms to 
prepare for adjustments Wall 
Street may have to make. 


But Mr. Boylan added qualifi- 
cations that editors will take into 
account in planning late editions. 
“If and when a decision to close 
on all Saturdays becomes desir- 
able,” he said, “that action, in 
the opinion of the committee, may 
necessarily be coupled with longer 
daily hours and, also, fewer holi- 
days, in order to provide facilities 
that the public expects.” 

Minority for Long Week-End 

The minority report recom- 
mended that the exchange adopt 
Saturday closing on a_ yearly 
basis effective immediately. This 
year, the market does not open 
on Saturdays during June through 
September. 

The 5-day week, the minority 
report held, is now the national 
standard. It said that there is no 
evidence to back up the feeling 
in some Wall Street circles that 
business would be lost if the ex- 
change closed on all Saturdays. 
Member firms could stay open for 
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consultations on Saturdays and 
handle execution of trading orders 
on Monday. 

Larger memberfirms now work 
on a 5-day week even when the 
exchange opens on Saturday. But 
small firms findsuch hours im- 
practicable. The minority reports 
suggested that Saturday closings 
be continued through October 


and November this year, with 
Monday to Friday closings at 
3:15 p.m. 


The controversy on Saturday 
hours and daily closings appeared 
likely to continue as a subject of 
interest to the exchange in future 
years. This year, however, the 
Board of Governors adopted the 
majority report recommending no 
changes in policy on hours. 

a 


TV Families Tune In 


Radios in Other Room 
When Father gets home and de- 
cides on choice of television pro- 
grams, other members of the fam- 
ily quietly but firmly are turning 
more and more to the old standby, 


radio, for entertainment in an- 
other room. 
This was indicated in recent 


Pulse surveys of simultaneous lis- 
tening to radio sets and watching 
TV in 10 cities from coast to 
coast. In New York, for example, 
the percentage of all homes using 
radio and TV at the same time 
averaged 0.3% during 1949, 1.6% 
during January-February, 1950, 
2.3% during March-April, 1950, 
and 3.0% during May-June. The 
general trend in other cities also 
was upward. 

Reason Dr. Sydney Roslow, re- 
search director of The Pulse, Inc., 
suggested, “The novelty of TV is 
wearing off. In the absence of a 
second TV set, some members of 
the family are turning to radio. 
And perhaps, too, there is some 
improvement of radio programs.” 


Steck Market to Spend 
$400,000 More on Ads. 


The New York Stock Exchange 
expects to spend more than $400,- 
000 on advertising, the bulk of it 
for newspaper space, during the 
second half of 1950, Robert P. 
Boylan, chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Exchange, indi- 
cated this week. 

Mr. Boylan noted the exchange 
had spent $197,000 on advertising 
during the first half. During the 
period, the Wall Street institution 
recorded profits of $550,587 on its 
operations, compared with losses 
of $87,920 in the first half of 
1949. 

“Increased advertising and pub- 
lic relations expenses in the sec- 
ond half, particularly in the fourth 
quarter,” he said, “will be reflect- 
ed in the final figures for 1950.” 

In the past 4% years, advertis- 
ing expenses of the exchange have 
run at the average annual rate of 
$612,000. Fred W. Reiniger, of 
the public relations department of 
the exchange, said an equal 
amount or more will be spent dur- 
ing the whole of 1950. 

Most of the exchange’s adver- 
tisements appeared in 400 newspa- 
pers in about 300 cities where 
stock tables were listed. A small 
amount of the budget went to six 
national magazines and a minor 
fraction to radio. This division of 
expenditures was expected to con- 
tinue through 1950. 


34 Years on Job 


Detroir—Pontiac Motor Divi- 
sion’s Advertising Manager B. B. 
(Cap) Kimball, recently celebrat- 
ed his 34th year with that firm. 
He is considered to have the long- 
est continuous service record of 
any auto advertising executive. 
He started with Pontiac after leav- 
West Point in 1916. 
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ADVERTISING SURVEY 


Army, Air Force Tip 
Admen on GI Buying 


By Lawrence Farrant 


AMERICAN military forces have 
begun dropping hints that national 
advertisers could stimulate sales 
of their products by cultivating 
markets where the fellows in uni- 
form and their wives spend a big 
chunk of government checks. 

Just before the Korean situation 
became hot, the military pub- 
lished two new surveys of Army 
and Air Force consumer buying. 

Tips on Autos 

One survey tells how many pri- 
vates, lieutenants and _ generals 
own their own automobiles in the 
European and Pacific Occupation 
areas. It adds up to a tidy num- 
ber: 30,000 in the American 
zones in Europe and three out of 
every five military personnel sn 
the Pacific. And United States 
makes don’t sell them all. 

But, according to the survey, the 
Army and Air Force make it easy 
for either enlisted men or officers 
to take cars overseas with them. 
It costs between $18 and $30 to 
lug it along, under orders, when 
a soldier is suddenly transferred 
to an overseas post. Gasoline 
costs him 13% cents a gallon in 
Europe and 16 cents in the Far 
East. 

The survey asks: What points 
do you think, outside of good 
looks, might automobile advertis- 
ers stress? 

For Europe, the answer is: Last- 
ing paint job; dependability of per- 
formance. 

For the Pacific: 
jobs and ability to negotiate 
rough roads. Anyone who’s been 
to Japan should know that angle. 

QM Stores Do Big Job 

The other survey discusses mar- 
keting of groceries through Army- 
Air Force commissary sales stores. 
This, too, is a big deal. During 
calendar 1949, such stores in the 
United States bought $60,023,873 
worth of groceries. Overseas, it 
was $49,700,000. 

“Right after the war,” the com- 
missary survey says, “many manu- 
facturers weren’t interested, be- 
cause they were going after their 
former retail markets, but now 
they are much more interested in 
the QM markets.” 

On continental United States, 
there are about 125 Army and 
Air Force commissary sales stores, 
almost equally divided between 
each service. Overseas, the Army 
has 109 and the Air Force 50. 

Significantly, no  point-of-pur- 
chase advertising is permitted in 
the commissary stores. Regula- 
tions discourage preferential dis- 
play. 

Stimulation of demand 
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Good paint 


in the 





stores is limited to other media. 
Newspapers in areas around mili- 
tary bases could provide brand 
lines with the necessary daily or 
resnlar plugging. 

The average store carries about 
1,400 items, including perishable 


and non-perishable goods. “An 
item means a size as well as a 
product,” says the commissary 


survey, “for example, a 1-pound 

regular coffee is one item and I- 

pound drip coffee is another, a 

3-pound drip is another, and so 

on.” Only three brand names are 

carried on the coffee shelves. 
Follow the Rules 

A brand-line food manufacturer 
must get hep to the stores’ mer- 
chandising procedures before they 
can sell to all 125 stores in the 
U. S. First he must get distribu- 
tion through 25 Army and Air 
Force stores. Then, “if it holds its 
own with other brands, he can 
come in and get a price agree- 
ment,” the survey says. This is 
where newspaper advertising, with 
its slogan “All business is local.” 
can do some heavy punching. 

The QM will not give out price 
agreements unless there is a strong 
demand for branded merchandise. 
All products are constantly re- 
viewed and if they become slow 
sellers are replaced with new ones. 
Such a policy indicates the need 
for continuity in ad campaigns in 
newspapers around military instal- 
lations. 

Other methods of selling to 
these stores—by direct contacts 
with QM and by negotiated bid, 
are also affected by consumer de- 
mand under the rules. Here again, 
newspaper advertising would help 


sales of nationally - advertised 
brands. 
Sales to individual stores, as 


prerequisite to a price agreement, 
are limited to $1,000 without for- 
mal bids, as usually required in 
government buying. A lot of mer- 
chandise is bought by each store 
under the $1,000 informal bids. 
An average store does about 
$304,000 in annual business. 

National advertising in newspa- 
pers would at the same time help 
develop and maintain consumer 
acceptance of brand lines in pri- 
vately-owned retail stores. The 
private stores are often in bitter 
competition with commissary 
stores which sell at cost, without 
mark-up. 

Copies of either or both sur- 
veys may be had for the asking. 
Inquiries should be addressed: 
Army Times & Air Force Times, 
1115 Eighteenth Street, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 








STAFF TRIBUNE TO HAROLD MANZER 


The local, display, general and classified advertising staffs of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram and Gazette presenting Harold V. Man- 
zer, (second from right) business manager, advertising director and 
past president of the Newspaper Advertising Executives Association, 
with a large framed picture and staff testimonial as “a token of esteem 
and regard.” Making the presentation (center) is George E. Com- 
stock, display staff and chairman of the recent sales staff dinner. On 
Mr. Manzer’s right is Charles J. Maloney, co-chairman and moderator 
of the banquet. Mr. Maloney, 30 years with the advertising staff, is 
a past president of the George F. Booth Club of the papers. 





Wine, Apples, Cheese 


Cooperate in Ads 

SaN FRANcIsco—Announcement 
of a triumvirate advertising team 
plan to cooperate in a California- 
wide campaign during later July 
and all of August is made here. 
Newspapers and radio will be used 
extensively. 

Port Wine, Gravenstein Apples 
and Borden’s Cheese are joining in 
the promotion, to be effected by 
cooperation of the Wine Advisory 
Board, the Early Apple Advisory 
Board and the Pacific Cheese Di- 
vision of the Borden Company. 

The campaign will acquaint the 
public with “the delightful har- 
mony of Port, Gravensteins and 
Borden’s cheese to the mutual 
benefit of farmers, retailers and 
consumers,” announced the Wine 
Institute here. 

. 


National Product 

SAN Francisco — Beginning 
July 31, Heart’s Delight Concen- 
trated Prune Juice will go national 
by using five magazines in addi- 
tion to newspaper and radio ad- 
vertising in selected markets, it is 
announced by Brisacher, Wheeler 
& Staff. The Richmond-Chase 
product, canned in San Jose, Calif. 
recently used heavy New York 
area newspaper advertsing after 
the pattern set in Chicago and 
Philadelphia. 


Joins G. E. 


G. W. Hart has been appointed 
manager of advertising, sales pro- 
motion and sales training of Gen- 
eral Electric Company’s Air Con- 
ditioning Department. He succeeds 
E. S. McKay, who has joined the 
staff of Robert S. Peare, vicepresi- 
dent in charge of the Company’s 
public relations. Prior to his ap- 
pointment, Mr. Hart was manager 
of market research. 
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Formfit Seeks 
‘Lost Two-Thirds’ 


CuHicaGO—A research study for 
the Formfit Co., here has revealed 
that only one-third of ready-to- 
wear outer-clothing department 
store customers are purchasing 
their corsetry in the same store 
and Formfit will build its fall 
advertising campaign on _ sell- 
ing the “lost two-thirds.” 

These ads are scheduled to ap- 
pear in 226 newspapers through- 
out the country and coverage will 
be supplemented by magazine ad- 
vertising. The account is placed 
by MacFarland. Aveyard & Co., 


Chicago. 
The program is outlined in a 
portfolio which lists, month by 


month, the newspapers and mag- 
azines to be used. The actual ads 
to be placed nationally by Formfit 
are reproduced in the folio. 





Agency Named for 


Recruiting Drive 


Fort McPuerson, Ga.—Third 
Army Headquarters has selected 
Tucker Wayne and Company, At- 
lanta advertising agency, to han- 
dle the advertising of the U. S. 
Army and U. §S. Air Force Re- 
cruiting program in seven south- 
eastern states for the fiscal year 
1951, it has been announced by 
It. Col. Charles A. States, Deputy 
Chief, Military Personnel Procure- 
ment Officer, Third Army. This is 
the third year the agency has been 
named. 

The exact appropriation for the 
advertising program has not been 
released. but the amount will be 
spent in newspapers and in radio 
stations in Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Tennes- 
see. 
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In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


Erening and Sunday 
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U.S. Hits Results 
Of UN Parley 
At Montevideo 


GENEVA, Switzerland—A United 
States government spokesman said 
last week more and more govern- 
ments are imposing obstacles to 
the free flow of information 
“while we in the United Nations 
continue to talk of freedom of in- 
formation.” 

Walter Kotschnig, American 
delegate,told the social committee 
of the UN Economic and Social 
Council that its subcommission on 
freedom of information must at- 
tack “much more _ vigorously” 
political and economic obstacles 
to the free flow of information if 
it is to justify its existence. 

He said his government does 
not feel the subcommission has 
met the challenge “head on.” He 
called the record of its last session 
at Montevideo disappointing. 

Delegates spent an inordinate 
time drawing up a code of ethics 
for journalists instead of discus- 
sing means to overcome obstacles 
to freedom of information, Mr. 
Kotschnig told the committee. 

Delegates of France and Aus- 
tralia also criticized the results of 
the last session of the subcommis- 
sion, whose report is up before the 
council for approval. 

Mr. Kotschnig said he believed 
the subcommission had made a 
start in the right direction by ap- 
proving resolutions asking govern- 
ments to cease jamming foreign 
radio broadcasts, discriminating 
against newsreels, and using allo- 
cation of newsprint as a form of 
discrimination. 

He said jamming of broadcasts 
“is one of the most serious forms 
of interference with the free flow 
of information.” 

The social committee later a- 
greed to allow information agen- 
cies to report to the UN on vio- 
lations of freedom of information 
“in any part of the world.” 

Only governments previously 
had the right to forward such 
charges to the UN. The resolution 
adopted July 17 authorizes the 
council’s subcommission on free- 
dom of information to obtain 
from commercial news enterprises 
or associations “any reports or 
surveys that they may compile 
concerning the current status of 
freedom of information in any 
part of the world.” 

The United States was among 
delegations supporting the resolu- 
tion, which was adopted 9 to 4 
with 2 abstentions. 

The committee also adopted 
over U. S. and British opposition 
a resolution recommending that 
the UN General Assembly proceed 
at its next session to draw up a 
convention on freedom of infor- 
mation which would be concerned 
with domestic principles and prac- 
tices in freedom of information. 

Opponents of this resolution 
contended that such principles and 
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practices are already provided for 
in a clause in a proposed UN 
Covenant on Human Rights. 

The committee adopted by 12 
votes in favor, none against, and 
two abstentions a Mexican pro- 
posal authorizing the UN Secre- 
tary General to forward directly 
to information enterprises and in- 
ternational associations of editors 
and journalists for their observa- 
tions and suggestions the proposed 
code of ethics which was adopted 
at the session in Montevideo. It 
is opposed by the U. S. as restric- 
tive. 
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Reg Orcutt 
Retiring; 
Linotype V-P 


Reginald Orcutt, vicepresident 
for overseas of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co., will retire July 31, 
rounding out an 
active 30 years 
as Linotype’s glo- 
bal ambassador. 
He has spent half 
of a_ busy life 
living and travel- 
ing in more than 
a hundred for- 
eign countries. 

Mr. Orcutt, a 
Harvard = gradu- 
ate, is the son of 
Willlam Dana Orcutt 
Orcutt, well-known New England 
printer and writer, and the son- 
in-law of the late Basil King, 
novelist. “Reg,” as he is known 
to thousands of friends in all 
parts of the world, is the author 
of “Merchants of Alphabets,” a 
personal story of his experiences 
while selling Linotype equipment 
to printers and potentates from 
Iceland to Iran. 

At home in many languages 
and in many more countries, Reg 
Orcutt twice has circumnavigated 
the globe. He received the Ice- 
landic Falcon from King Chris- 
tian X of Denmark and the Order 
of Merit from King Carol of Ro- 
mania. 





He was named a vicepresident 
of Mergenthaler in 1936 and has 
appeared before’ graphic arts 
groups, colleges and universities 
around the world. 


‘One of the 
ee 


most important 
newspaper space 
buyers in America. 


SEE PAGE 42 











Educators Back 
Benefits of 
Carrier Work 


WASHINGTON—A higher mini- 
mum age limit for newsboys in 
the District of Columbia has been 
obviated by the careful attention 
publishers give to promotion of the 
scholastic and other interests of 
their carriers, a Congressional 
committee was assured by educa- 
tors who testified against a pend- 
ing bill to tighten restrictions here. 

The bill, which has passed the 
Senate and is now before the 
House district committee, would 
forbid home distribution by minors 
under 12 (present age is 10) and 
would prevent street sales by boys 
under 14 (present age is 12). 

Apply FLSA Standards 

In an effort to apply within the 
District of Columbia the general 
standards for employment of mi- 
nors now fixed by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the measure would 
also forbid employment of minors 
under 16 (the law now says 14) 
during school hours or in manu- 
facturing or mechanical enterprises 
at any time. This is considered a 
minor amendment to the present 
law, enacted in 1928, since little 
manufacturing is done here. 

Dr. Hobart M. Corning, super- 
intendent of schools, had this to 
say in opposition to the proposed 
amendment: 

“Officers of the District schools 
after a thorough study of the pres- 
ent and the proposed laws find’ 
these young people are receiving 
a very great deal of benefit. I 
think it is very interesting that the 
newspapers in this country over, 
and magazine agencies which use 
boy help, have done a great deal 
to stimulate good school activity 
on the part of the young people 
in their employ. 

“We notice very definitely the 
influence of these commercial 
agencies in holding high standards 
for these young people and backing 
the schools in their insistence that 
their school work must be kept 
up. 

Mrs. Elvira Magdenburger, 
member of the Board of Educa- 





tion and chairman of its legislative 
committee, spoke of her three sons 
who sold magazines and delivered 
papers. 

“I feel that they have had a 
great deal of character education 
by making them more reliable 
youngsters. There is a certain sta- 
bility and courtesy and develop- 
ment which is indicative of the 
training they received in the public 
contacts they have had.” 

Would Permit Activity 

Also protesting the proposed 
amendment was Mrs. Alice Shel- 
don, director of the D. C. Depart- 
ment of School Attendance and 
Work Permits, and responsible for 
enforcing child labor laws here. 
She pointed out: 


“You probably never find a very 
young boy serving your paper. 
The only ones under 12 delivering 
papers are those for one weekly 
and two shopping papers. They 
come from the area in which they 
operate. 


“I believe it is in the interest of 
general child welfare problems to 
permit this type of opportunity to 
be continued for a boy of 10. If it 
were raised to 12, it would not cut 
off the boys serving our major pa- 
pers, but only these boys serving 
the weekly and the shopping pa- 
pers.” 

4,000 Boys Included 

She estimated this might include 
some 4,000 boys in the District. 

As to street sales, Mrs. Sheldon 
said: “The downtown sales of pa- 
pers here are largely in the hands 
of adults. With the advent of radio 
newscasts, you do not have the 
old type of problem of the special 
edition at night that might keep 
children on the streets. 

“The old time conception of 
what street sales meant no longer 
applies. We thought of it in terms 
of the boys going without food 
and being poorly clad. We simply 
don’t have that sort of thing in the 
District. 

“It is my _ professional judg- 
ment that it is in the interest of 
the few children who otherwise 
have no opportunity for employ- 
ment under 14 that they be per- 
mitted to sell papers at the age of 
12, as they are now.” 








Hottest Spot in the 


South's No. 1 State! 


These Figures Show Raleigh's Gains in 1949 Over 1948 
9th to Ist in Per Capita Income . . . . $1,506 
4th to Ist in Per Family Income . . . . $6,464 


7th to 2nd in Quality of Market Index . . 
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BIG 
NAMES neon BIG BUSINESS :. 
CentralNewY ork 


Many great names among manufacturers of world- 
famous products contribute to the consistent growth and 
continuing expansion of this progressive community. Cen- 
tral New York's prospering economy rests on a firm founda- 
tion of steady employment and high-family income main- 
tained by a wide diversity of industries, including such 
leading manufacturers as 


GENERAL ELECTRIC, in television 

CARRIER, in air conditioning 

EASY WASHER, in washing machines 
SMITH-CORONA, in typewriters 
ONONDAGA POTTERY, in (Syracuse) china 


| and hundreds of other industries representing every basic type of 
business. 















Add to these Central New York's rich farming region, a billion- 
dollar industry that both enhances and stabilizes the area's prosper- 
ity. Recognized as an ideal test city for products and services, new 
and old, this highly responsive market at the Hub of the Empire 
State has long maintained a high-level retail sales volume. 


“/he 
SYRACUSE 


Syracuse Newspaper circulation blankets this all-important mar- 
ket. Today—more than 215,000 daily and 333,000 Sunday circula- 
tion carries the message of manufacturer and retailer to a vast able- 
to-buy audience. 


For Complete Market Coverage 


at ONE LOW COST... 


HERALD JOURNAL— POST STANDARD 


(Evening) (Morning) 
HERALD-AMERICAN POST-STANDARD 
(Sunday) (Sunday) 






ALL BUSINESS 
IS LOCAL 
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fe tihees 


WEDDING sTorY in the Moberly 
(Mo.) Monitor-Index: “She car- 
ried a bouquet of white orchids on 
a white Bible and tied with June 
lace streamers. She wore a single 
strand of pears, a gift of the 
bridegroom.” 





* 

HEADLINE in the Cleveland 
(Tenn.) Daily Banner: “Bradley 
4-H Sewers To Show Handiwork.” 

= 

HEADLINE in the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Inquirer: “No Need to Ra- 
tion Food in U. S., Truman Says 
in Outlying Plans.” 

J 


HEADLINE in the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Courier-Express: “Murder Suspect 
Awaits Woman Injured When 
Auto Rams Truck.” 

s 

Srory in the Passaic (N. J.) 
Herald-News: “Frank wept a 
snake and a large disagreeable- 
looking spider for pets.” 


What Our 
a Say 


To Epiror & PUBLISHER: We 
are all deeply appreciative of your 
fine story on Page 12 of the July 1 
E&P on the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing’s new program looking toward 
better selling of newspapers as a 
national medium on the local 
front. But there is one error in 
the account which I should like to 
correct. 

E&P’s story attributes to me 
the paragraph which says: “But 
newspapers are taking a ‘hell of 
a beating’ on the promotion front 
in every city or town where a 
daily newspaper is published, he 
said.” 

That is neither what I said—nor 
what the Bureau, its Plans Com- 
mittee or I intended to say. 

I did say that the Plans Com- 
mittee has concluded that “on one 
very critical part of the national 
advertising battlefield . we're 
taking a hell of a beating.” 

And I said also that this “area 








of conflict isn’t Madison Ave. or 
Michigan Ave. It’s right at home 
in every city or town where a 
daily newspaper is published.” 

But I said later in the talk to 
NAEA, in mentioning that “com- 
petition has moved into our own 
front yards, armed with but a 
tiny fraction of our fighting 
strength, has given us a licking,” 
that this has happened “not every- 
where, but in far too many cities.” 

I also made it a point to say 
that “the vast power on national- 
advertiser decisions of distributor- 
dealer opinion has been realized 
. . . by quite a few newspapers.” 

In other words, while the Bu- 
reau’s Plans Committee does feel 
that this task of selling news- 
papers as a national medium on 
the local front has been largely 
neglected, we by no means con- 
tend that this neglect is universal. 
Were it not for the fact that a 
substantial number of newspapers 
have done a really distinguished 
job in this area, our present “plan 
of action” booklet could not have 
been put together in its present 
form—since it is by definition a 
record of experience on the part 
of newspapers which have under- 
taken the job and done it with 
great success. 

These newspapers — newspapers 
such as the Louisville Courier- 
Journal & Times, Lancaster New 
Era & Intelligencer Journal, Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal & Press 
Scimitar, Nashville Banner & Ten- 
nessean and many others—have 
done all or part of the kind of 
job which we now hope all news- 
papers will undertake. It is their 
leadership and example which we 
are hoping others will follow. But 
in no sense do we want to leave 
the impression that “every city or 
town in which a daily newspaper 
is published” has been the scene 
of the “defeat by default” to 
which we referred. 

Magnificent work in this direc- 
tion has been done by many news- 
papers. It is our hope that similar 
work will be done by all, and it is 
to that end that we are making 
our present appeal. 

JOHN OTTINGER, 
Director of Promotion, 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA. 


* UNITED'S SPOTLITE SERVICE >| 





An American couple who 

lived under Britain’s wel- 

fare state answer some of the ques- 
tions Americans feel are vital to their 
future: Is a planned economy effi- _ 
cient? Can security exist with freedom? 
What is the future of the Welfare State? 
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TO 
AUSTERITY 


by Herbert and 
Nancie Matthews 


12 Illustrated 
Installments 


Carefully-selected human-interest articles by top-flight writers. 


UNITED FEATURES newvort7 ny 
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Ww4 In the Rockford Morning Star and 


Register-Republic you can reach 
80,698 families daily, 93,549 with 
Sunday issue. 
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(7) “TELL ME, MR.JONES...WHEN 
S32 / DID YOU START FEELING LIKE 





The most comic case of galloping 
schizophrenia since Jekyll met Hyde 
currently involves a solemn, owl- 
eyed Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
columnist, Will Jones, and a brood- 
ing, bow-tied bumpkin, Dewey 
Keppler, who makes frequent and 
hilarious guest appearances in 
Jones’ column. 


Is Jones really Keppler? Is Keppler, 
who claims to be Jones’ next-door- 
neighbor, actually an alter ego of 
Jones? The problem is puzzling the 
largest newspaper audience in the 
Upper Midwest. 


Admittedly Keppler looks like 
Jones. But veteran students of the 
Jones column in the Minneapolis 
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What makes a newspaper great? 


Tribune profess to find subtle dif- 
ferences in the character and outlook 
of the two (?) men. 

Jones writes of plunging necklines 
with simple enthusiasm. Keppler 
the Scientist ponders at length the 
probable result if the occupant of the 
low-cut dress should sneeze. 


Jones the Optimist loves gadgets: 
once tipped a coin machine two bits 
for goodservice. KepplertheCautious 
mistrusts modern inventions, drew 
all his money out of a bank whose 
‘“‘weather ball’ advertising sign 
blinked no change, rising temperature 
and precipitation all at the same 
time. Bankers shouldn’t shilly-shally 
claims Keppler. 


Jones is given to snap judgments, 
once got himself deluged with Swiss 
cheese by blithely claiming Ohio’s 
product better than Wisconsin’s and 
arousing the competitive instincts 
of each state’s rival cheese-makers. 
Keppler is a worrier. He broods 
darkly and interminably over the 
awful future of imported cinema 
sirens when “‘Hollywood runs out of 








plots calling for well stacked babes 
with thick accents.” 


Jones likes the novel approach: 
his movie review of The Reformer 
and the Redhead was contrived from 
comments by an authentic redhead 
and a local reformer who attended 
the picture with him. Keppler is a 
traditionalist. He loves the Ritz 
brothers, especially Groucho. 

While thousands of reader-families 
await the verdict, a thoroughgoing 
investigation of the Jones-Keppler 
personality problem is under way by 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
the best-read, best-liked, most-en- 
joyed newspapers of the great 225 
county area called the Upper Mid- 
west. A complete report should be 
issued any year now. 


Minneapolis 
Star zzd Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


600,000 SUNDAY - 475,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 
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Joe Ain't Mad, Really, 
He's Just Peevish 


By James L. Collings 


Joe AMBROSE saw the camera. 

“Let me comb my hair first 
all two of them,” he laughed out 
of a tanned, very blue-eyed, very 
white-toothed face. His voice has 
a resonant quality and at times 
is one pitch lower than a sub- 
marine. His features would look 
good on a Navy poster encourag- 
ing enlistments. 

When the manager of the east- 
ern advertising office of the St. 








Joe Ambrose 


Louis Post-Dispatch returned, he 
ran his comb through several 
peeves. Ain’t mad, understand, 
just peeved. 
The Civil War 

“My pet one,” he said, “is this 
matter of salesmen starting a 
civil war—that’s what I like to 
call it—when a list is made up 
and they find their publication or 
publications are not included. 

“This come-late approach is re- 
sented by space buyers, of course, 
because it’s an after-the-fact thing. 

“Civil war results in tearing 
the industry down. Knocking of 
the competition doesn’t sell or 
tuild—it rips the business apart. 
Thank God, we're getting away 
from it, but it still happens. The 
American Association of News- 


paper Representatives has been 
very helpful in correcting this 
evil. (He is a director of the 
New York Chapter of _ the 
AANR.) 

“Another important matter— 


publications should adopt a stand- 
zrd of merchandising practices 
and adhere to it. They shouldn't 
break away from rules by offering 
a greater amount of calls than 
the rules provide for. 

“And I agree with certain space 
buyers that many newspapers have 
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promotion material that is waste- 
ful, that’s nothing but a_ blurb, 
that doesn’t give research and 
market data. 

“Incidentally, speaking of re- 
search, I'd like to see more of 
it, especially the kind that would 
give brand preference information 
on products and markets. News- 
papers simply aren’t doing a job 
or. this.” 

Blowing by Request 

Joseph Vincent Ambrose, at 52, 
isn’t a griper. He is a gregarious, 
friendly guy who says he refuses 
to take either himself or the busi- 
ness too seriously. It’s just that 
he was asked to blow his horn 
on a few conditions he wants 
changed. 

Now that the blowing’s over, 
we can cut over to the other side 
of the road and give you some 
hot-flash, spicy stuff on Joe the 
man and Joe and his office. 

He joined the P-D office in 
Manhattan in March, 1925, as a 
salesman. The office had opened 
two years previously. After 16 
years in that capacity, he became 
manager. 

“Which,” he said, “doesn’t 
mean [ still don’t go out on the 
street and sell. I do as much leg- 
work as anyone around here.” 

Those around him include three 
salesmen and two women clerks. 
Billing runs between $1,250,900 
and $1,500,000, he said, and ter- 
ritory covered includes New York 
State, New England, Philadelphia, 


Raltimore, Washington, D. C., 
and part of the South. 

“We're an aggressive selling or- 
ganization,” Joe said, “and our 
idea is to let every man do his 
own work. After all, no two 
people write a letter or sell the 
same way.” 

Philosophy 

Joe caressed his 
hair thoughtfully. 

“If ‘we have any further phi- 
losophy, it’s this, as simple and 
trite as it may sound: The only 
way to get business is to go out 
and expose yourself to it. 

“We believe in pre-selling. This 
means carrying the P-D and vari- 
ous special sections with us so 
that our story is in when those 
lisis are made up.” 

The Brooklyn-born representa- 
tive comes from whai he calls 
“plain people.” His father was a 
mechanic. Joe had to leave high 
school to go to work. His son 
Joe, Jr., won a Pulitzer scholar- 
ship and a New York State schol- 
arship, and his second boy, Bob, 
also won a New York State schol- 
arship. 


skin-colored 


Job Helper 

“l missed a formal education,” 
Joe will tell you, “but I read all 
the time, concentrating on history 
and political science. 1 think I’ve 
read more than most people.” If 
a king-sized vocabulary is an in- 
dication of high intelligence, as 
psychologists claim, then Joe has 
plenty of tall timber in his gray 
matter. 

“And to round this thing out,” 
ke said, “my hobbies are fishing 
and helping others in the business 
get jobs.” 

How many do you figure you’ve 
helped, Joe? 

“Well, over the past 15 years, 
I suppose I've aided about 50,” 
he said. 
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Daily Sponsors 
29-Day “Town, 
Country’ Tour 


PorRTLAND, Ore.—The Journal 
has announced its Town and 
Country Tour, sponsored by the 
newspaper and_ radio _ station 
KPOJ-The Journal. 

The tour party will be limited 
in size and will leave Portland on 
a deluxe special train Sept. 25 and 
return the afternoon of Oct. 20. 
Twenty-seven states, the District 
of Columbia and two Canadian 
provinces are in the itinerary. Sev- 
enteen nights will be spent in fa- 
mous hotels and only eight nights 
in the sleepers. 

As with previous Journal tours, 
it will be operated on an all-inclu- 
sive basis. The costs quoted will 
cover railway and Pullman fares, 
hotels, sightseeing, baggage trans- 
fer and all except a few meals. 

In making the announcement on 
July 12, Vernon R. Churchill, as- 
sistant to the publisher of the 
Journal and manager of Journal 
tours said: “The only uncertainty 
in connection with this new Jour- 
nal-KPOJ tour is the international 
situation. Should the government 
request a curtailment of civilian 
rail and tourist travel then the 
Town and Country trip will be 
canceled.” 

The Journal annually sponsors 
a train to the Pendleton Round-up. 
Previous tours were to Mexico 
City, to the Dallas Cotton Bowl 
game and to Alaska. 


ae 
Safety Drive 
HARTFORD — Five Naugatuck, 
Conn., industrial firms have pur- 
chased reflectorized tape to be 
placed on bicycles in the Nauga- 
tuck Daily News — American 
Legion-Elks Traffic Safety Coun- 
cil Lite-A-Bike campaign. 








Long Beach, California 
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In Lakewood, as in Long Beach, 68% of All 


Newspaper Readers Take the Press-Telegram 
“The Paper the People and Advertisers Prefer” 
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REVIEW, 


4 a | $500,000 Vote of Confidence 





This is the new home of The East Liverpool Review, 
East Liverpool, Ohio — Pottery Center of the World. 














From front door to trucking platform, it is a model 
iy, ) 

SPSid!! “<S 

needs of a growing community and a Business offices, circulation, 

classified and bookkeeping. 


newspaper plant. Every detail was planned for the daily 


progressive newspaper. 


While it represents in a very tangible way our 
confidence in the business and industrial future of 

East Liverpool and its neighboring communities in West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania . . . it also reflects 
Brush-Moore's own solid faith in the indispensable role 


of the home newspaper. The role the newspaper plays in 





keeping its readers enlightened, informed and 


free to form their own opinions. Pressroom showing the two Unitubular 
presses twinned for a capacity of 


32 pages. 





rush e oore 
NEWSPAPERS INC. 


THE CANTON REPOSITORY, Canton, Ohio @ STEUBENVILLE HERALD-STAR, Steubenville, 
Ohio, * THE PORTSMOUTH TIMES, Bortsmouth, hie © THE MARION. STAR, Marion, Ohio 
A POOL REVIEW, East Liverpool, io @ 4 lem, io : 
THE SALISBURY TIMES, Salisbury, Maryland Composing room. 
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Contacts Don’t 


Know Reporter 
Is Blind 


By Charles J. Stone 

WIcHITA, Kan. — Newspapers 
have helped the handicapped by 
giving voice to their problems and 
ambitions, ‘but the Wichita (Kan.) 
Eagle went a step further last 
February by hiring a reporter who 
is almost totally blind. 

She is 27-year old Miss Bonnie 


Bonnie Simmons using phone and 
taking notes in Braille. 


Simmons, whose vision is 10% of 
normal. She can see, not very 
well, at 20 feet what the average 
person can see at 200 feet. 
Takes Braille Notes 

Five months after she was put 
on the payroll by Marsh M. Mur- 
Gock, associate publisher of the 
Eagle, with the remark, “We'll 
give you a try,” she’s still going 
strong. Equipped with desk, type- 
writer, headphones, transmitter, 
and slate and styles for writing 
Braille notes, she works Wichita’s 
six hospitals, takes the markets 
from Editor Bruce Behymer, does 
a daily weather story, and gets 
reports of club meetings. She also 
does an occasional feature, her 
material coming from the hos- 
pitals. 
Mr. Behymer and the emerg- 





ency room superintendent at Wes- 
ley hospital are the only ones of 
her regular contacts who know 
she is blind. The superintendent 
found it out when Miss Simmons 
went to the hospital for a feature 
interview. 

“She froze up for a minute,” 
recalls the reporter, “so I waved 
my slate and stylus at her, told 
her what it was, and we got right 
down to business.” 

No Special Favors 

The only help she gets from 
staffers is with long lists of names. 
They help her double-check for 
spelling. Bashful about asking at 
first, she soon found newsroom 
personnel would tell her quick if 
they were busy on deadline copy, 
and send her to someone with 
more time. That, she said, made 
her feel good. ‘ 

“Shows they treat me like any- 
one else,” she said. “No special 
favors.” 


being watched over. Once at an 
eating place she had a bill pressed 
close to her eyes, the only way 
she can tell the denomination. 
This time she was having trouble. 
From ten feet away came a Voice. 
It said: 

“It’s a ten.” It was the voice 
of an Eagle reporter. 

She got change for a ten when 
she paid for her lunch. 

Outside the editorial room she 
asks no favors from anyone ex- 


cept the telephone “information” 


girl. 

Miss Simmons was born and 
raised on a farm near Elk City, 
Kan. Her father, mother, two 


brothers, and sister all have nor- 
mal sight. 
College Graduate 

She was nearly nine years old 
when she began her education 
at the Kansas School for the Blind 
at Kansas City, Kan. She was 
graduated from high school there 
in 1943. She enrolled in Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, under 
the government’s program to re- 
habilitate the handicapped. Her 
parents, owners of 300 acres of 
farm land now, were not able to 
finance all her college work then. 

By going to every summer 
school session she finished with a 





Breakfast Briefs 


Once there was an old lady who 
lived in a shoe. She had more 
children than the French have 
governments. 


* * * 


The United States Mint is mys- 
tified by the fact that the public 
demand for coins is only one- 
eighth what it used to be. That’s 
no mystery—nobody expects 


change from a dollar any more. | 


From The Cleveland Plain Dealer 


WHO SENT 
WHAT IN ‘49? 


A useful reference guide in 
daily sales work, “Expenditures 
of National Advertisers in 
|Newspapers: 1949" shows in- 
vestments in the medium by 
individual companies and pro- 
ducts. Extra copies are avail- 
able to Bureau members at cost 
| price of 50c each. 
| Bureau of Advertising, ANPA 
| 570 Lexington Ave., New York 22 


This space contributed by 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 
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At times she’s convinced she is | 








degree of bachelor of science in 
three years. Her major is jour- 
nalism, with a minor in radio 
continuity writing. She was a 
member of the American College 
Quill Club and a feature writer 
for The Coilegian, K-State news- 
paper. Ten hours each week she 
hired a reader to help with her 
lessons. She’s proud of her lecture 
notes and proud that: 

“Many students used my notes 
and later told me they passed be- 
cause they did.” 

On graduating in 1947, she 
immediately went to North Caro- 
lina University, Chapel Hill. 

On a scholarship she did gradu- 
ate study in social work for one 
year, then went to work for the 
North Carolina commission for 
the blind. After two months her 
health failed. She resigned and 
returned to Kansas, and home. 


By November, 1949, she felt 
well enough to work. She landed 
a job with the I/ndependence 
(Kan.) News, a weekly. 

But she wanted to work on a 
big daily. She asked the Eagle 
for a job once before she was 
hired. She had a feeling Execu- 
tive Editor Russell P. Johnson was 
interested, but she couldn’t put 
over the deal. 


She went to see | 


OT ge se, 


Alexander Weiss, partially blind | 
Wichita representative for the di- | 


vision of service for the blind of 
the Kansas board of social wel- 
fare. Before long she was in 
Marsh Murdock’s office. As she 
recalls, the conversation ended: 

“How soon can you... ?” 

“Right now!” 

A question that begins “How 
soon . . .” is always better than 
a remark that begins “If you could 
only .. .” says Reporter Simmons. 





~“<. WORCESTER’S WONDROUS TWINS 
a 1. high buying power 


WORCESTER_ 


the market of hearty eaters 


Prosperous Worcester families, as reported by recently 
released U. S. Census of Business figures, continue to 
spend a large portion of their income for food. County 
food sales, including eating establishments, 
amount to $175,409,000. 











Put your food product in 
Worcester’s huge market 
basket through consistent 
advertising in the Worcester 
Telegram-Gazette, the 
newspapers that blanket the 
area. Daily circulation in 
excess of 140,000. Sunday 
over 100,000. 
*Copyright 1950, Sales Manage- 


ment Survey of Buying Power; 
further reproduction not licensed. 


2. intensive newspaper coverage 


th: TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Sales Management's Buying 
Power Survey* credits 
™ Worcester as the 32nd county 
. in food sales with a 
per family average of 
$913 —29% above the 
U. S. average and a city 
per family average of $1,042 
— 47% above the U. S. 
average. 
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a. A new readership survey of a 254-page Sunday Mil- 

P | waukee Journal—too large for general distribution 

: 9 of marked copies. Ask for a personal showing. 

low | 
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ns. | 
Available N Available Now 

y The practical, 190-page book on newspaper color The 1950 Milwaukee Journal Consumer Anal- 
advertising, ‘Production of R.O.P, Color,’’ plus ysis, 27th Annual Edition with up-to-date data 
two full-sized mewspaper sections of 24 pages, on buying habits, brand preference, ownership, 
with 16 pages in color. buying plans, dealer distribution. 

P) 
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» Available Always 


The highest one-paper coverage in any city as large 
or larger—at a milline rate 25% lower than the av- 
erage for newspapers of comparable size. 
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| THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE, O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
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4l-Inch Scribe 
Wanted to Fish, 
Bought Paper 


JACKSONVILLE, N. C.—It is the 
claim of Billy Arthur, the “Oracle 


of Onslow.” that he owes more 
money per square inch to the 
bank in Jacksonville than any 
other man in the world. 

“All that I am or have,” he 


said, “I owe to the First Citizens 
Bank and Trust Company.” 
only 41 


Since Billy is inches 





Billy Arthur 


tall, his first claim may be valid. 
But the loan department will re- 
fute the second claim, because 
for a man with short legs Billy 
has taken some long strides with- 
out help in moving from news- 
paper vendor to newspaper owner. 
Rode on Hurricane 

A hurricane took Billy into 
Eastern North Carolina. “As _ his- 
tory will show,” Billy said, “that 
was really an ill wind for this 
section of the state. I stayed.” 

Less than 10 years later, Billy 
owns a thriving semi-weekly news- 
paper, News and Views, with 13 
employes and the building which 
houses the newspaper. Still, he 
has not reached the goal he set 
for himself when he went to Jack- 
sonville in 1940. 

“I came here,” he said, leaning 
back in his swivel chair, “to live 
easy. I wanted to fish and this 
looked like a good place to do 


that.” Then the Marines built 
Camp Lejeune Marine base in 
Onslow, and Billy sadly packed 
away his fishing gear and got 
down to the unpleasant business 
of making money. 

College Cheerleader 

Thousands of Tar Heels will 
remember Billy as the University 
of North Carolina cheerleader in 
1932 who waved a megaphone he 
could have used as a pyramidal 
tent if he had so desired. He was 
known as a “yard of fun.” Be- 
sides acting as cheerleader, he also 
took part in Playmaker produc- 
tions and managed to finish the 
four-year course in three years 
and get his B.A. in Journalism 
in 1933. 

Before he made his bow at 
Chapel Hill, however, he had 
been a $200-per-week performer 
with a theatrical troupe on the 
Loew circuit. He toured the coun- 
try with a show called “Whooping 
It Up,” and he found that even 
a North Carolinan can get tired 
of singing “Carolina Moon” five 
times a day and traveling all of 
the time. 

In 1930, at the age of 19, he 
enrolled in the university. ‘Then 
came the hurricane, what one of 


Billy’s friends described as “the 
big blow that gave us the Big 
Blow.” United Press sent Billy 


into New Bern to report the ef- 

fects of the wind. There he got 

a job doing everything on a 

weekly except manufacturing the 

paper at nine dollars per week. 
War Destroyed Visions 

By February of 1940 he was 
able to buy the circulation list of 
the Jacksonville paper for $350. 
Visions of an easy life and fish 
on a string were before him. 

“IT worked three days a week,” 
he recalled nostalgically. “I never 
locked the office. My fishing tackle 
was just inside the door, and any- 
time anybody came by and asked 
me to go fishing, I went. One 
week I'd make $45, the next week 
I'd lose $60. Great.” 

Early in 1941, the Marines 
landed and Billy’s fishing gear be- 
gan gathering dust. “I tried to sell 
the paper,” he said. “I came here 
to get away from work.” As the 
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Marines moved in on their 225,- 
000 acres, however, they had him 
hemmed about with prosperity 
and he did not leave. 


Printing orders poured 
News and Views, “The Only 
Newspaper in the World that 
Gives a Whoop About Onslow 
County.” For a time, Billy print- 
ed a paper especially for the 
Marines. Business boomed and 
fishing sagged. A rival newspaper 
began publication, but Billy took 
it over after five years. 

Now that Onslow’s population 
is 41,800, compared to the 17,000 
figure when Billy arrived, he has 
resigned himself to only one day 
of fishing out of every seven. 
The rest of his time he spends 
bowling along the streets of Jack- 
sonville in search of news and ad- 
vertising, or in conversation on a 
telephone which he holds as if it 
were a gourd and he were about 
to take a drink of water. 

He is president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, past president of 
the Kiwanis Club, a former su- 
perintendent of the Methodist 
Sunday School, and in 1943 and 
1945 he represented Onslow in 
the General Assembly. He is a 
Mason, a Shriner and an Elk. 

Besides his newspaper work, he 
does a daily broadcast over the 
Jacksonville radio station. During 
his 10-minute stint, his script is 
scraps of paper he pulls out of 
various pockets, talking all the 
while without a hitch in his de- 
livery. 
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Reporter Wrote 
Popular Atom Song 


Los ANGELES—War news, folk 
music, atom bombs and a New 
Year’s Eve party all got mixed 
up in a newsman’s brain four and 
a half years ago—and in 20 min- 
utes, he says, he came up tune. 
fully with “Old Man Atom,” a 
song now rapidly becoming a na- 
tional hit. Three record companies 
have snapped it up, the sheet 
music is a hot seller and disc 
jockeys from New York to Holly- 
wood are saturating the airways 
with it. 

Vern Partlow, war analyst for 
the Los Angeles Daily News and 
a Burl Ives type of folk singer, 
was the lyricist and composer. 
Aline Mosby, U.P.’s Hollywood 
correspondent tells the story: 

“After the 
dropped, folks asked me to write 
a ballad about the bomb,” said 
Partlow, a_ tousle-haired, 
gent. “Just kidding, I'd say I was 
working on it and it had two 
titles, ‘The Atom Is Here to Stay 


But are We? or ‘Jack and Jill 
Went Up.’ 
“Then I interviewed some 


atomic scientists. They said they 
had a problem—making the ter- 
ror of the bomb understandable to 
the man on the street. 

“I thought the best way was 
a ballad, in popular lingo. So 
before I had to sing at a party, 
I wrote the ballad with my type- 
writer and guitar.” 
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Persons fraudulently claiming to represent the 

, WSM Grand Ole Opry may approach you with 
ads or readers. Some of these persons present 

‘ shows made up of acts never heard over WSM— $ 

} others advertise shows that never appear. Beware 
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Two Federal Courts have ruled that the title 
“Grand Ole Opry” is the exclusive property of 
WSM. Unauthorized use is illegal. Genuine Opry | 
acts are the only ones who may use this title. Don’t 4 
allow the people of your city to be misled or dis- | 
appointed through fraudulent advertising. 

If you are in doubt as to the authenticity of any 
act or booker claiming to represent WSM or the { 
WSM Grand Ole Opry, write or phone 6-7181. 


JAMES R. DENNY 


Manager, Artists Service Bureau 
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A 25% GAIN 


U. S. Census figures recently released show Metropolitan 
Louisville now has 5 people for every 4 of just ten years 
ago. ..a population gain of 25%! 


Yes, and don't overlook the fact that Louisville's gain in 
effective buying income 1948-'49 was over three times 
the national average! 


Skip the statistics if you like, but don't pass up your sales 
| opportunities in this great and growing market. Louisville's 
newspapers, the Courier-Journal and Louisville Times, give 
you saturation coverage of Metropolitan Louisville, plus 
15% -or-better coverage of 71 ccunties in Kentucky and 
Southern Indiana. 
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New Goldberg Machines 
Tie In With News 


By Jane McMaster 


ONE Day nearly half a century 
ago, mining engineering students 
at the University of California 
had the privilege 
of viewing the 
operation of a 
barodik—a com- 
plicated machine 
for weighing the 
earth. And Jook- 
ing on glumly 
was Student Reu- 
ben Lucius Gold- 


berg of San 
Francisco, who 
didn’t take as he 
should to test Goldberg 
tubes, density of air, chemical 
combustion. He was in private 


revolt against the marvelous ap- 
paratus. “I kept thinking, ‘hell, I 


don’t care how much the earth 
weighs,” he recalls. 
But some years later, Rube 


Goldberg was cashing in on hypo- 
thetical barodiks and his own per- 
sonal observation that most people 
seem to do things the hard way. 
As syndicated cartoonist with the 
New York Evening Mail and later 
the Journal, he drew machines 
that would perform in amazingly 
complicated ways such _ simple 
feats as cleaning a straw hat or 
pulling a cork out of a bottle. 
The mythical inventor was Pro- 
fessor Lucifer Gorganzola Butts. 
Joined ‘Sun’ 

His machine production, despite 
the popularity, came to a virtual 
standstill—except in ads—about 
15 years ago and Mr. Goldberg 
had meanwhile moved into other 
fields: he was comic strip car- 
toonist of the highly popular 
“Boob McNutt” before 1934 when 
he quit cartooning for magazine 
writing. In 1938 he became edi- 
torial cartoonist—the more serious 
part of the trade—for the New 
York Sun and won a Pulitzer 
Prize in 1948. 


But the name “Rube Goldberg” 
has remained synonymous with 
funny looking gadgets. And on 
July 15, the cartoon burlesquer 
of the machine age, was back. 
Hearst Newspapers in New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles began a 
new weekly feature: “Rube Gold- 
berg Views the News for His 
Latest Invention.” Readers saw a 
revolving disc with a mechanical 
arm able to set off a rocket which 
hit a dice box. And a pulley ar- 
rangement managed to fix it so 
a poor old taxpayer lost his shirt. 

It was Rube Goldberg, all right, 
with a wild type of humor based 
on incongruity (and, he insists, 
cold logic). But it wasn’t a mere 
revival of an old favorite. Pro- 
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fessor L. G. Butts was out, and 
peopling the six-column cartoon 
instead were leaders in the news. 
(From piano-playing Truman to 
Joe DiMaggio). The feature, 
through Goldberg ropes and levers 
and pulleys, tied the news to- 
gether in a way to make readers’ 
eyes pop. 

The new weekly feature result- 
ed from, among other things, the 
sale of the New York Sun to the 
New York World Telegram early 
this year. At that time Mr. Gold- 
berg accepted a three-a-week po- 
litical cartooning post with the 
New York Journal-American and 
KING FEATURES (down from his 
five-a-week for the Sun and BELL). 
It was agreed then that he’d get 
up a feature too. Its format was 
later suggested by William R. 
Hearst, Jr., Journal-American pub- 
lisher, when Mr. Goldberg ob- 
jected to a straight revival of his 
old-timer. The new element ef 
basing it on current news topics 
and non-partisan politics puts it in 
the class of something created— 
not a mere repeater, the cartoonist 
points out. 


That tenet of the 67-year-old 
cartoonist seems to go all the way 
back to his childhood. A brother 
was the accepted comedian in the 
family circle but “while they were 
laughing at so-called funny jokes 
and songs, I was finding a face I 
thought was funny in its own 
right. I wanted to create some- 
thing original instead of just re- 
telling. . . .” 

Later, a one-man _ rebellion 
against the commonplace brought 
cheers from newspaper readers. 
Working late once at the Mail 
to fill his entire allotted page 
(“You don’t have the stage now 
you had then,” he says) he en- 
countered an associate who asked, 
“You still here?” Rube replied 
without hesitation: “No, I’m up in 
a balloon shoeing a horse.” 

He converted the incident into 
a panel, titled “Foolish Question” 
to help fill up the lower half of 
the page (his sports cartoon took 
up half the page). “The public 
happened to be ready for that,” 
says Mr. Goldberg, who firmly 
believes “You must come along 
at a time when the trend is in 
your direction.” (Another of the 
“Foolish Question” series: “Did 
you hurt yourself?” put to a man 
who had just fallen out of the 
Flatiron Bldg.). 

Mr. Goldberg has kindly crin- 
kles around his eyes; two sons 
who use a different last name so 
they won’t be trading on their 
father’s fame; and great enthusi- 





asm for the new feature. While 
humor within bounds is possible 
for editorial cartooning, he'll have 
range for a broader type in the 
“inventions.” 

And on a second level, some 
may find his zany correlation of 
the news representative of the 
state of the union. “People are 
sort of balled up in their minds,” 
observes Mr. Goldberg. “We don’t 
know what it’s all about but we 
know we're in it up to our necks.” 

Another trend may be in Mr. 
Goldberg’s direction. 


Hillbilly Comic; 
2 Other Features 

“Travelin’ Arkie,” daily only 
comic featuring a homespun hero 
and Arkansas folk lore, will be 
released Sept. 4 by VING FEa- 
TURES SYNDICATE, Sherman Oaks, 
Calif. Cartoonist, under five-year- 
contract, is Staff Artist Courtney 
Alderson of the Sacramento 
(Calif.) Bee, a native Arkansan. 

McClatchy Newspapers were 
among the first customers. 

a o * 

“Puz-L-Race” is a new-type 
puzzle feature for sports or other 
pages in which the reader, equip- 
ped with pencil, finds out which 
horse won. The ponies will have 
real names at Derby and other 
horsey times. 

Created by Roland Wetzel of 
Philadelphia, and Cartoonist John 
Rouson of “Little Sport,” the six- 
a-week feature, will be offered 
by GENERAL Aug. 21. 

* * * 


“Buffalo Bill,” daily comic 
based on the Western character 
of the same name, appears July 24 
via UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE. 
Artist Fred Meagher has _illus- 
trated many Western stories, for 
several years drew a strip about 
the late Tom Mix for Ralston- 
Purina. 


News and Notes 

Joseph Alsop, NEw YorK Her- 
ALD TRIBUNE columnist, is leaving 
tor Korea July 31. 

Columnist Billy Rose, Bett, 
will resume his column July 31 
when vacation ends. 

Al “Li'l Abner” Capp, UNrTEp 
FEATURES, sailed July 15 _ for 
France to gather material for use 
in strip. 

It hasn’t been decided yet 
whether New York Times will run 
a daily crossword puzzle, accord- 
ing to ME Edwin L. James. 

Columnist Red Smith (NEw 
YorK HERALD TRIBUNE) will re- 
sume his column Aug. 1 after va- 
cation fill-in by Everett B. Morris. 

The National Cartoonists So- 
ciety has admitted its first women 
cartoonists: Hilda Terry (“Teena,” 
KiNG); Edwina Dumm (“Tippie,” 
KING, GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMS), 
and Barbara Shermund, advertis- 
ing cartoonist. 

Edgar Ansel Mowrer, GENERAL 
FEATURES columnist, left July 14 
for three months in Europe. 


Palooka’s Pal Cheered 


SouTH BEND—More than 2,000 
youngsters greeted Humphrey 
Pennyworth, “Joe Palooka’s” pal 
when he visited South Bend, Ind., 
under the auspices of the South 
Bend Tribune. Pennyworth, who 
is on a good-will tour sponsored 
by Lions International, came to 
town riding his Humphreymobile 
and dressed exactly like cartoon- 
ist Ham Fisher’s famous char- 
acter. (MCNAUGHT SYNDICATE.) 

Pennyworth had no formal pro- 
gram. After his public appear- 
ance at one of the city’s parks he 
visited two crippled children’s 
homes and the children’s tuber- 
culosis hospital. 

Pennyworth is in real life How- 
ard Hector, 26, of Cortland, Ohio. 











Sloe eyes & fast wit! 


World War II has been over five years, and 
its heroes have gone back to school or jobs... but 
over in that mystic mixed-up Orient, Terry Lee 
and Chas Charles carry on their own 
assorted private conflicts, make up the 

ground rules as they go along, meet 
some of the darndest people! 


Terry & The Pirates 


by George Wunder is better than ever...carries 

a superb story line, packed with thrills and laughs 
...is a four-star favorite with both sexes and all 
ages—and a valuable property for any paper. 

For proofs, prices, open territories, phone, wire 
or write Mollie Slott, Manager... 
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BIG BUSINESS FOR ADVERTISERS WHO USE THE 
GREAT AND GROWING CIRCULATION OF THE NEWS 
1 
: TO SELL THE BIG AND BOOMING DETROIT MARKET! 
| 53 68 
largest weekday circulation ever reached by any Michigan Newspaper 
largest Sunday circulation in Detroit News’ history —a.8.c. tiguees tor 
coding there 31,1990 
ig * The Detroit News now 
1S delivers 108,671 more cir- 


culation in the Detroit 
trading area than the 
morning paper, and 
50,652 more than the 
other evening paper. 
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DAILIES and WEEKLIES |. 


INTRASERTOR makes 2-page jumps on 
collect runs possible. Positive contro] through 
link chain is a vast improvement over tapes, 
guides and friction devices. 

















offer Greater Reader 
service with the WOOD 


Cosmopolitan Hess, 


A 40-page Cosmopolitan to the daily Day- 
tona Beach (Fla.) News-Journal—a 24-page 
Cosmopolitan to the weekly Columbus 
(Ohio) Hilltop Record brings “big city” 
economy to these two fine smaller-city news- 
papers. 

2-page jumps on collect runs, color facili- 
ties and printing from semi-cylindrical 
plates ... all big city advantages . . . make 


these smaller-city newspaper plants faster, 
more versatile than any plant in the smaller- 
city field today! 

Every practical advantage proved by 
research on large metropolitan presses has 
been incorporated in the Cosmopolitan 
Press, making it completely standard from 
paper roll to delivery ...a thoroughly sound 
investment for any smaller-city newspaper. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 





WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY e 


SALES OFFICE: 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 








CENSORSHIP MUDDLE 

CENSORSHIP can be imposed in a number 

of ways, as all editors know. There is 
the Nazi-Fascist-Communist variety under 
which no one prints anything that is not 
authorized. Then there is the “voluntary” 
type which U. S. newspapers operated under 
successfully by mutual agreement during 
World War II. And there is the “censorship 
at the source” type, which our military men 
are now imposing on movements of materiel 
and troops to Korea. Under this set-up the 
authorities tell newspapers they can print 
what they want but they’re not going to give 
them any information. 

Probably the most dangerous and most in- 
sidious type of censorship is that which does 
not restrict a reporter's work but which 
makes him “responsible,” or liable to im- 
prisonment or expulsion for what he writes 
or transmits. 

The Nazis used it effectively during the 
*30s. Both Franco and Peron have tried it. 
We just escaped it this week by the skin of 
our teeth and the wisdom of General Mac- 
Arthur. 

A United Press and an Associated Press 
correspondent were told by MacArthur’s 
press aide that they could not return from 
Tokyo to Korea because the officer did not 
like something they wrote charging the dis- 
patches gave aid and comfort to the enemy. 
It makes a pretty impossible and ridiculous 
situation when there are no censorship limi- 
tations on war correspondents but they are 
told they might be silenced if they write 
something that headquarters doesn’t like. 

General MacArthur saw that immediately 
and the situation was straightened out. U.S. 
correspondents are pretty loyal and sensible 
men and can be trusted to tell the complete 
story of the Korean conflict to the American 
people without giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy. 

The General made some glowing com- 
ments to the Chicago Sun-Times for its dec- 
laration of voluntary censorship of matters 
pertaining to the Korean situation. The news- 
paper deserves commendation for its patriotic 
gesture. 

Unfortunately, although the Sun-Times 
will do its duty as it sees it, voluntary cen- 
sorship cannot be effective unless it applies 
to everyone equally—unless all media agree 
to abide by the rules. If they don’t the Sun- 
Times may have a clear conscience but it 
might as well take its thumb out of the dike 
—too many holes. 

We don’t like to see imposition of censor- 
ship of any kind at this time. If any is 
necessary the voluntary brand works better 
in this country and is the least painful. But 
even that requires a watchdog to see that 
the rules are obeyed. 

All our newspapers of general circulation 
displayed their patriotism in the last war. If 
they would once again obey their patriotic 
impulses and declare themselves as the Sun- 
Times did the situation could be controlled 
to the satisfaction of everyone. 

No one will object to withholding infor- 
mation on troop and materiel movements in 
the Pacific area. Every editor should resist 
any attempt to subject himself to the type 
of censorship regulations that should be used 
for nothing short of all-out world war. 
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Hath not the potter power over the clay, 
of the same lump to make one vessel unto 
honour, and another unto dishonour?— 
Romans, IX; 21. 


FOOD EDITORS SUCCEED 
THE NEWSPAPER Food Editors’ Confer- 

ence has become an established institu- 
tion. The seventh annual meeting of this 
group of editors will be held in New York, 
Oct. 9-13. Their conference each year has 
served a dual purpose: (1) to acquaint food 
editors with the latest developments in the 
food industry; (2) to impress upon food 
processors the important part newspaper food 
editors play in helping American housewives 
plan better meals. 

It is to the credit of the American Asso- 
ciation of Newspaper Representatives, spon- 
sor of these conferences, that the true func- 
tions of food editors have been uppermost 
in program arrangements. Food processors 
have cooperated with AANR in providing 
the latest information and background in 
their respective fields. 

Certainly the men and women who write 
for and edit the food pages of daily newspa- 
pers are excellent ambassadors of goodwill 
for the newspaper business as a whole in their 
contacts with food manufacturers. The cali- 
ber of food pages has benefited from these 
annual conferences and the food industry 
has a greater appreciation of the value of 
newspapers, as a result. 


SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 
OUR JOURNALISM Education columnist, 

Dwight Bentel, in this week’s issue puts 
his finger on an unfortunate and dangerous 
lapse in our journalism education system. 

For four years our non-journalism college 
students receive all sorts of indoctrination 
from teachers and professors on the real and 
imagined faults of newspapers. On gradua- 
tion, they are liable to have a low regard 
for their press. 

The unfortunate part is that there is as 
yet little attempt to balance the picture by 
giving students—journalism or otherwise—an 
opportunity to study the accomplishments 
and the benefits of a free press. 

A few journalism schools and departments 
have shown the way by offering courses to 
newspaper readers, consumers of newspapers, 
providing a background for the intelligent un- 
derstanding of newspapers and news. Others 
intend to follow the lead. 

We hope the suggestion becomes popular 
also in schools and colleges that do not pro- 
vide journalism education. The need is 
probably greater there where the basic in- 
gredients of journalism are not present in a 
strong faculty or student body. 





ITU OLIVE BRANCH 

INTERNATIONAL Typographical Union 

for more than two generations was viewed 
by many as a model labor union. It was 
militant, yet generally reasonable in its de- 
mands, guided by men of caliber. Cognizant 
of its economic power, the union used the 
strike weapon rarely. 

There was mutual respect on the part of 
both bargaining parties. History shows that 
ITU leaders of that era were not trigger- 
happy. 

Strike sanction was a rare thing, yet ITU 
prospered. 

Times changed and a new generation of 
ITU officers came into control. Woodruff 
Randolph, present four-term head of the 
union, rather reluctantly “went along” with 
the War Labor Board in settling labor dis- 
putes. When the Taft-Hartley law became 
effective, he and his union balked. They 
insisted on no contracts at all. 

That Mr. Randolph apparently blows hot 
and cold is demonstrated by the fact that 
he is now insisting there be no verbal agree- 
ments, while coincidentally attempting to 
cram the ITU’s ex parte “standard contract” 
form down the throats of publishers, who, 
generally, no longer fear his power. He wants 
standardization — control from Indianapolis 
ITU headquarters. 

New ITU maneuvers now appear on the 
horizon. In New York and elsewhere, ITU 
is striving for “unity” with all the other crafts 
and it is a unity which ITU previously 
scorned. 

This is the kind of unity made necessary 
by the realization that ITU can no longer 
win many strikes without the aid of the 
other crafts. This lesson was learned in the 
long Chicago newspaper printers’ strike and 
elsewhere, namely, that newspapers can pub- 
lish without “hot” type, or can operate their 
composing rooms by means of Teletypeset- 
ters. 

Sensing this loss of economic power, ITU 
is moving to obtain full jurisdiction over 
Teletypesetter operations, to obtain contrac- 
tual assurance that publishers will not install 
new devices, and now “mutual aid pacts” 
with other unions. Still another new defense 
maneuver came to light recently in the at- 
tempts by the central labor councils in the 
Klamath Falls-Roseburg (Ore.) ITU strike 
to make a deal with the Teamsters Union to 
stop newsprint delivery to newspapers under 
strike. 

There are legal angles and possible penal- 
ties involved in such maneuvers. However, 
if these other unions play ball with ITU in 
this manner, they may be buying a pig in 
a poke. They should remember the bitter 
statements ITU officials have made about 
them and their leaders. They should recall 
the action of the 1946 Miami Beach ITU 
convention “to reestablish jurisdiction over 
any branch of the industry when the vital 
interests of the union are affected,” giving 
ITU leaders the right “to take such action 
when deemed necessary to the welfare” of 
that union. 

Mr. Randolph extends the olive branch to 
other unions in the printing industry. Before 
they accept it, we suggest they remember 
his record, his public expressions, and the 
old saying: “Beware of Greeks bearing gifts.” 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


WILTON E. HALL, publisher of 
the Anderson (S. C.) Independent 
and Mail, was acclaimed “Hon- 
orary Farmer of South Carolina 
for 1950” by the 7,000 members 
of Future Farmers of America in 
his state in ceremonies at Clemson 
College. 

HENRY BELK, editor of the 
Goldsboro (N. C.) News-Argus, 
was elected president of the 
North Carolina Press Association 
at a convention in Asheville. 

JaMes RANsey, for 23 years 
city editor of the Falls City 
(Neb.) Journal and formerly with 
the United Press, has retired to 
move to Oregon. His successor 
is WILLIAM SHocK, for the last 
four years sports editor of the 
paper. 

LaRRY PRESS has assumed the 
sports editorship of the Casper 
(Wyo.) Tribune-Herald after 10 
months as general assignment re- 
porter and deskman. He previous- 
ly worked on the Athens (O.) 
Messenger. 

SAM COHEN, sports editor of 
the Bridgeport (Conn.) Herald 
ard formerly sports editor of the 
Meriden (Conn.) Journal and a 
sports writer for 25 years, will be 
honored at a testimonial dinner 





at the Waverly Inn, Cheshire, 
Conn., Aug. 21. 
HERMAN HANCOCK, city hall 


reporter for the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Constitution, was honored on his 
27th anniversary with the paper. 
The City Council passed a formal 
resolution of tribute and the may- 
or added a personal tribute. 
JULIAN KRAWCHECK, assistant 
managing editor of the Cleveland 
(O.) Press and Mrs. KRAWCHECK 
have returned home from a va- 
cation motor tour of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Virginia, 
North Carolina and Tennessee. 


On The Business Side 


Jay L. HAMMEN has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of 
the Detroit office of Parade by 
ARTHUR H. 
(RED) MOTLEY, 
publisher - presi- 
dent. Mr. HamM- 
MEN, with the 
syndicated Sun- 
day picture 
magazine since 
1947, has been in 
advertising and 
sales promotion 
for the last 15 
years and for- 
merly was with 
Automotive News and This Week 
magazine. 

W. NicHoLt, for the last 18 
months assistant classified adver- 
tising manager of the Erie (Pa.) 
Dispatch, has been promoted to 
classified advertising manager. 

W. E. WorpswortTn, recently 
of the Toronto (Ont.) Globe and 
Mail and before that with the 











Hammen 





OFF TO EUROPE 


John A. Brogan, Jr., vicepresident 
and director of foreign sales for 
King Features Syndicate, Interna- 
tional News Service and Inter- 
national News Photos, sailed with 
Mrs. Brogar July 18 from New 
York on the Italian liner, Saturnia, 
for a vacation in Europe. They 
visit Italy, France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Germany and Switzerland. 





St. Petersburg (Fla.) Independent, 
has been appointed classified ad- 
vertising manager of the Fort 
Lauderdale (Fla.) Daily News. 

GENE TuurRa, formerly in the 
advertising department of the 
Newburg (Ore.) Graphic, has 
joined the advertising staff of the 
Oregon City (Ore.) Enterprise- 
Courier. 

JacK BAKER, formerly with the 
San Francisco (Calif.) News, has 
joined the San Francisco staff of 
George D. Close, Inc., newspa- 
per representatives, as has MYRON 
ELGEs. 

EpwarD B. MINGLE, for the 
last five years in charge of amuse- 
ment and restaurant advertising 
for the New York Herald Trib- 
une and before that for 15 years 
with the Hearst organization, has 
joined TV Guide on the Eastern 
sales staff. F. ROBERT FENTON 
also has become a member of the 
Eastern sales staff and Paul R. 
Fish and Associates have been 
appointed Pacific Coast repre- 
sentatives. 


E. R. (Bos) McDoweELt, pro- 
duction manager of the Colorado 
Springs (Colo.) Gazette Telegraph 
for the last three years, has been 
appointed advertising director. 

JOHN WADDINGHAM, promotion 
artist for the Portland (Ore.) 
Journal, won two first prizes in 
the first membership art exhibit 
of the Press Club of Oregon. 

MERRILL INCH, manager of ra- 
dio station KWRN in Reno, Nev., 
since 1947, has been appointed 
general manager of Reno Newspa- 
pers, Inc., by GRAHAM DEAN, pub- 
lisher. 

PHILLIP A. SPECKART, who for 
the last two years has been asso- 
ciated with the Pocatello (Ida.) 
Post, has joined the staff of Jar- 
man & Skaggs Advertising Agen- 
cy in the capacity of account 
executive. 

RORERT W. CHANDLER, former 
member of the promotion and 
public relations staff of the Den- 
ver (Colo.) Post, has joined Wil- 
liam Kostka and Associates, Den- 
ver public relations consultants. 

IRA WALSH, former Washington, 
D. C., and Philadelphia radio, 
television and newspaper promo- 
tion man, has been named circu- 
lation promotion manager of the 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Examiner. 

ALBERT I. PRINCE, promotion 
editor of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times, represented state educa- 
tion boards of the nation in an 
address at a conference of school 
administrators from many states 
in Chicago. 

OLIVER A. REID, formerly with 
the circulation department of the 
Portland (Ore.) Journal and the 
advertising department of the 
Portland Shopping News, has been 
named advertising manager of 
Automotive News of the Pacific 
Northwest, published in Portland. 

KENNETH QuaIFE, formerly with 
Allen & Reynolds Advertising, 
Omaha, is a new member of the 
Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald pro- 
motion department. 

RoBERT R. THOMPSON, local 
display advertising salesman for 
the Portland (Ore.) Journal, and 
Mrs. THOMPSON have announced 
the birth of a daughter. 


Miss Louise LISTER has re- 
(Continued on next page) 
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At the Front, and Out in Front, For 


CDN 


The Chicago Daily News Foreign Service 


Keyes Beech is making Page One day after day across the country 
with his eye-witness stories from the Front. 


He tells what the U. S. boys on the 
line are doing and thinking and feeling. 
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*. . » best job of writing 
offered newspapers for the 


past 25 years.” 








ROBERT (. RUARK 


Championing the cause of 
human beings who get pushed 
around, Bob, at 34, on world- 
wide assignment, has achieved 
great renown and was recently 
honored by Sigma Delta Chi 
work in 


for “outstanding 


journalism.” 





“after one week of Robert 
Ruark’s column, Id like to 
keep him permanently.” 
—C. W. JOHNSON 
Managing Editor 


Leader and Press 
Springfield, Mo. 


“Accept my deep apprecia- 
tion for your clear thinking 
and forceful presentation on 
your article on 
Communists and the war.” 
—{OHN: B. CHAPPLE 
Managing itor 


Daily Press 
Ashland, Wisc. 


powerful 


* 
Ruark’s column appears in 
nearly 150 newspapers with 


more than 10 million readers 


Wire for Proofs and Rates 
TODAY 
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Personals 


continued from page 31 





signed from the promotion de- 
partment of the Portiand (Ore.) 
Journal to join the personnel 
department of Interstate Tractor 
Co., and has been replaced by 
Miss HELENE KRALOWEC, former- 
ly of the Seattle (Wash.) Times. 





In the Editorial Rooms 


HERBERT ARMBRUST, a_ 1950 
graduate of the University of Ne- 
braska department of journalism, 
has joined the editorial staff of 
the Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald. 

EARL MarTIN, who has been 
with the Associated Press in Lan- 
sing, Mich., has transferred to 
the South Dakota AP office at 
Sioux Falls. 

HELEN DETZEL, Cincinnati (O.) 
Times-Star reporter, has returned 
from a Holy Year tour of Europe, 
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having crossed the Atlantic both 
ways by air. 

MarGIE Bacon, Cincinnati (O.) 
Post telephone operator, was elec- 
ted queen of the American News- 
paper Guild’s recent Page One 
Ball in Cincinnati. 

CynTHIA CasorT, fashion editor 
of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquir- 
er, Sailed recently on the French 
liner Ile de France to cover the 
fall fashion openings in Paris, 
London and other European cen- 
ters. 

Don SHASTEEN, a recent grad- 
uate of the University of Colo- 
rado, has become a general assign- 
ment reporter and copyreader on 
the Casper (Wyo.) Tribune-Her- 
ald and Bos Posen, a recent grad- 
uate of the University of Missouri, 
has become police reporter of 
the same newspaper. 

GEORGE PASERO, sports staffer 
of the Portland (Ore.) Journal, 
and Mrs. Pasero, formerly radio 
editor and secretary to DONALD 
J. STIRLING, managing editor, have 
announced the birth of a son on 
July 6. 

WALTER Roserts, Jr., formerly 
of the Princeton (N. J.) Herald, 
has joined the newsroom staff of 
the Portland (Ore.) Journal. 

DaRWIN OLOFSON, courthouse 
reporter for the Omaha (Neb.) 
World-Herald, has been assigned 
to the mnewspaper’s Washington 
bureau. 

CHARLES R. O’NEIL, veteran po- 
litical reporter, has been elected 
president of the News Depart- 
ment Employees’ Association 
(AFL) of the Cincinnati (O.) 
Times-Star, succeeding DOUGLASS 
ALLEN, copyreader and member 
of the City Council. 

HowarpD KapPSsEN, assistant op- 
erator at the Sioux Falls, S. D., 
Associated Press bureau, has been 
transferred to the Omaha, Neb., 
office as operator. 

Louis WILGARDE, one-time re- 
porter on now defunct Philadel- 
phia (Pa.) Ledger, has been 
named to handle publicity for the 
Republican City Committee. 

ELsite SIMPSON, general assign- 
ment reporter for the Billings 
(Mont.) Gazette, has resigned to 
marry CHARLES I. KOLSTEAD, em- 
ployed in the Gazette composing 
room. 

Cuar_es H. NILEs, theatre edi- 
tor of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times, and T. H. PARKER, drama 
critic, Hartford Courant, have 
been named judges to select the 
best actor and best actress of the 
Mark Twain Masquers, local ama- 
teur theatre group, for 1950. 

Mrs. EpriE VAN DoRE, wom- 
en’s page editor, Hartford (Conn.) 
Times, has been named a parent 
member of the curriculum com- 
mittee of the Governor’s Com- 
mission on Education. 

HENRY SMITH KANE, a June 
graduate from the. University of 
Oregon school of journalism, and 
former reporter in Japan for Stars 
& Stripes, is new staff member of 
the Portland, Ore., bureau of In- 
ternational News Service, replac- 
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This isn’t bad for a journalism student; start Monday, son! 





ing Bob Paterson, who has re- 
signed. 

NANCY FANNING, senior at Al- 
bertus Magnus College, is a sum- 
mer staffer at the Waterbury 
(Conn.) American. 

LyaLt H. HILL, state editor, is 
writing a new weekly column for 
the Waterbury (Conn.) Republic- 
an, entitled “Come Down to 
Earth.” 

BARNEY BERNARD, Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Herald - Express sheriff's 
beat reporter for 21 years, was 
presented with a camera, projec- 
tor, film and other equipment as 
a retirement gift by staffers. He 
was succeeded by Scholer Bangs, 
aviation news free lancer and 
former Los Angeles Examiner 
aviation editor. 

Dr. D. C. WIiLtiaMs, church 
editor of the San _ Francisco 
(Calif.) Chronicle, has been in- 
formed that his grandson, STAFF 
Sct. ROBERT W. FLUKE, was 
killed in the Korean war. 

Joe Dersy, former assistant edi- 
tor of the Institute of Science and 
Technology at the University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, has joined 
the editorial staff of the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial Appeal. 

Morton FRANK, publisher of 
the Canton (O.) Economist, has 
sold the Jnter-County Gazette, 
Strasburg to CHAUNCEY M. DENs- 
MORE and has bought the Louis- 
ville (O.) Banner from its co- 
publishers, ERNEST ZIELASKO and 
WALTER McCorp. 


Named M. E. 


John J. Sweeney has been named 
managing editor of the Paterson 
(N. J.) Mornng Call. He succeeds 
Ferdinand A. Fredrich, who re- 
tired July 15 after 60 years of 
editorial service on the Call staff. 
Teresa Mangin, chief copy desk 
editor, has been promoted to as- 
sistant city editor. Robert J. B. 
Fleming, continues as city editor. 
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Helped Set Up 
Home Town 
Press in Japan 


NEWTON, Kan.—John B. Mc- 
Cuish, editor of the Harvey Coun- 
ty News, a weekly here, has just 
returned from Japan where he 
helped give the Japanese people a 
new concept of a democratic, 
hometown press. Mr. McCuish 
supervised the establishment of 
weekly papers in the smaller 
cities of Japan, long dependent 
on metropolitan dailies as a 
source of news. 

His 90-day Defense Department 
assignment carried him to all 
parts of Japan. 

Before Mr. McCuish left Japan, 
two papers were being published 
and three more were in_ the 
process of being organized. Occu- 
pation authorities expressed belief 
that from 100 to 150 would be 
established within a year. 

- 


Joins P. R. Firm 

William R. Laue, for the past 
10 years with the New York 
Times, has joined Allied Public 
Relations Associates, Inc., New 
York, it was announced by David 
B. Charnay, president. His most 
recent assignment with the Times 
was in Rome as_ photographic 
manager for Italy, and bureau 
manager of the Times’ Interna- 
tional Air Edition for Rome and 
the Middle East. He was in the 
Washington Bureau 1942-45. 

o 


Joins Ad Agency 

Clarence K. Bagg, recently 
sales manager for Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products Television, has joined 


Bermingham, Castleman and 
Pierce, Inc., as director of the 
agency’s client marketing and 


merchandising service. 
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Typical Installation of 


CLINE SYSTEM 


showing Reel 
mounted on press structure; 
Automatic Tensions; 
Speed Pasters 
and Control Stations 


MAXIMUM PRODUCTION ECONOMICALLY... 


; CLINE- WESTINGHOUSE 


.... ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 





Tre simplicity and fine “team play” of 
Cline Units provide maximum production 
with economy, day after day, in the leading 
newspaper plants from coast to coast. 

CLINE AUTOMATIC TENSIONS require no 


complicated piping. There is no varying air pressure 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER for July 22, 1950 


. instead, a constant tension automatically main- 
tained and correlated into a single, simple system 
with the Pasters. 

CLINE SPEED PASTERS are simple and require 
a minimum of space and minimum use of human 
element. No web run-a-head nor out-of-register . . . no 
drag or braking effect on the web. Running time is 
shortened, waste of newsprint reduced and produc- 
tion increased. 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


MAIN OFFICE: 400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


WESTERN OFFICE EASTERN OFFICE 
410 Bush Street : ao we 220 East 42nd St. 
San Francisco 8, Cl iO Y New York 17, N. if 
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LET’S TALK CLASSIFIED 





‘Out of Town’ Want Ads 
Offer Plus Business 


By Herbert W. Tushingham 
CAM, Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post 


WayYNE Moores, CAM, Char- 
lotte (N. C.) Observer reports 
excellent success in his plan for 
developing “out of town” classi- 
fied business first conceived in 
January. The paper now averages 
104 daily “out of town” ads with 
an even higher volume on Sun- 
day. 

Backed up with newspaper and 
direct promotion, this business has 
resulted from special representa- 
tives in suburban districts through 
personal solicitation. 7 

Part Time Work 

Realizing it would not be a 
Paying proposition for full-time 
workers Mr. Moores and the Ob- 
server went after retired men. 
widows, housewives, students. par- 
tially disabled persons desiring 
extra money for spare-time effort. 

Their Help Wanted message 
appeared in local display with 
typical photos of the above men- 
tioned types. They wanted repre- 
sentatives in towns within a 60- 
mile radius. Liberal 20% com- 
mission was announced. One hun- 
dred and eleven applications were 
received and 80 representatives 
were appointed covering 115 cities 
and towns. They intend to enlarge 
this number. 

Everyone of the appointees re- 
ceived the “working tools” for 
providing Want Ad Service. Be- 
sides the rate chart, type styles 
and classification list, there were 
other releases deserving of de- 
tailed comment for those consid- 
ering a similar plan. 

Info Folder 

First, the folder containing gen- 
eral information about Observer 
Want Ads. It explained clearly 
and simply how to determine the 
exact cost of any ad. Their com- 
mission could be deducted on 
cash ads, or forwarded as _in- 
voices were paid. It described box 
numbers, the extra charge for this 
service. The importance of dead- 
lines. On the back the explana- 
tion of Person-to-Person Want 
Ads, to whom they applied and 
the flat charge. 

The ad blank was explained so 
simply a teen-ager could follow. 
The blank had written numbers 
in each space. Opposite the blank 
a list of corresponding numbers 
clearly explained what should be 
filled in on the order. 

Another enclosure gave “Sales 
Helps” in soliciting. This recom- 
mended local newspapers, com- 
mercial concerns and signs as the 
best source of leads. They ad- 
vised they would fofward a copy 
of their reply letter to those in 
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their territory requesting rates or 
Want Ad information for their 
follow-up. Notifications of expir- 
ing ads would be given. This con- 
cluded with comment on selling 
white space, large type and mul- 
tiple insertions. A circulation com- 
parison of local newspapers was 
included. 


Sample Advice 


Here was a very important 
point made in another of their 
weekly releases: “When you so- 


licit from an ad in your county 
paper remember your prospect 
CHOSE that newspaper in pref- 
erence to the Observer. So, be 
careful not to criticise their use 
of the paper they chose, even by 
implication. This simply belittles 
their judgment.” A typical aver- 
age solicitation conversation was 
enclosed. 

Taking advantage of the wide- 
spread Want Ad _ representation, 
Mr. Moores always makes sure 
they receive copies of the direct 
mail solicitation for special events 
such as their annual “Farm and 
Garden Week.” With it went a 
short letter advising each solicitor 
to immediately contact, the pros- 
pects in their area. 

This plan went into effect 
around March 1 and immediately 
209 insertions from 20 of the so- 
licitors were received. Weekly 
publication of all the names and 
addresses of the representatives 
stimulated the action and there 
seems to be little doubt as to 
the success of the plan. 

“We know some of the so- 
licitors will sit back and wait for 
ads to come in. These people will 
be replaced for more aggressive 
contacts. One covering the S.C. 
beaches 175 miles from Charlotte 
has signed many contracts. Frank- 
ly, I believe we should expect at 
least 10,000 insertions from these 
“outof-town” Want Ad solicitors,” 
said Mr. Moores. 

“From a total of 612  inser- 
tions, $565 revenue in March, we 
have climbed to 1,121 insertions, 
$1,133 revenue, just about double 
sales from these representatives 
in four months.” 

“As for Person-to-Person ads 
we are doing fairly good carrying 
about 200 daily and we use news- 
paper, bus cards and radio to pro- 
mote the interest.” 


300 Regulars in Decatur 


E. O. McCann, CAM, Decatur 
(1ll.) Herald and Review started 
his “out-of-town” drive for com- 
mercial Want Ads back in March, 
1948. Prior to this, he worked 


on the territory, as most news- 
paper do, with occasional field 
trips, long distance phone calls, 
direct mail, etc. While it produced 
business, the inconsistency of the 
effort never realized the potential 
volume in the field. 

He assigned the task to one of 
his most experienced women. 
With no office responsibility she 
was mainly a source of contact. 
Her contracts were assigned to the 
city staff and mostly serviced by 
phone. 

The first month she produced 
approximately 100 daily contracts. 
At the present time the paper has 
300 regular accounts, the majority 
on a daily contract basis, sold 
through her effort. They include 
nearly every business and pro- 
fession of which advertising can 
be expected. 

Just to show the effectiveness 
of this program, they have had 
as high as 140 accounts running 
daily in the “Where to Go” clas- 
sification and nearly all were out- 
side Decatur, many 40 to 60 
miles away. 

“Naturally there is a 
turnover in these territory ac- 
counts than with local advertis- 
ers,” said McCann. “Many are 
ore-man businesses. Personal 
habits produce a different prob- 
lem than in metropolitan busi- 
nesses. 

“They are subject to pressure 
both locally and from metropol- 
itan competition. This requires al- 
most a continual reselling job in 
many instances.” 

There you have two plans for 
soliciting plus business from that 
huge suburban trading area sur- 
rounding your city. Perhaps you 
have another plan to publicize a 
contribution to your fellow CAM. 
Let’s have the details. This is im- 
portant for so many trying to 
expand their classified service. 


higher 


Rate Concessions 

AN INTERESTING question was 
placed before the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association con- 
cerning Classified rates. Should a 
rate concession be allowed a dis- 
play contract advertiser who occa- 
sionally has need for Classified 
and vice-versa? 

A survey of CAM’s and other 
executives revealed a majority op- 
posed any such concession; how- 
ever, Mancel T. Lawrence, Classi- 
fied consultant for General News- 
papers, Inc., said: 

“Suppose a publisher inserted 
a clause in his Classified contract 
permitting the use of display at 
a rate below the open display rate. 
Since most of his display contract 
accounts are relatively larger 
space users, why not permit them 
to buy Classified at the lowest 
line rate? Most display advertisers 
run one to three times a week, 
the rate could induce them to ad- 
vertising consistently by ‘filling in 
off days’ in Classified at a low 
unit cost. Such a rate could com- 
bat radio spot advertising.” 
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75 Papers Will 
Tie in ‘National 
Home Week’ 


WaASHINGTON—Advertising rev- 
enue wrapped up in the big home 
tuilding boom will be tapped by 
a large number of newspapers 
this September in special editions 
and sections for National Home 
Week, Sept. 10-17. 

The week was originally spon- 
sored by the National Association 
of Home Builders in 1948, and 
proved a real find in local and 
national display advertising. This 
year, two other national trade 
associations are co-sponsoring the 
big event—the National Retail 
Iumber Dealers Association and 
the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. Also participating 
are the American Gas Associa- 
tion and the International Associ- 
ation of Electric Leagues. 

The week is used by the home 
building industry to focus atten- 
tion on the enormous production 
of new houses and the ease of 
home ownership. Some 135 local 
home builders associations affili- 
ated with the NAHB head up ob- 
servance of the event in their 
cities. 

Ad History Is Made 

Newspaper advertising history 
has been made in National Home 
Week. An 84-page special section 
wes printed by the Chicago Trib- 
une in 1948. In Chicago, the ob- 
servance is extended for a month, 
and takes in a home furnishings 
festival as well as the Home 
Week. 

Early reports indicate that this 
year upwards of 75 newspapers, 
coast to coast, will cash in on 
the event. Last year’s count 
showed 68 newspapers participat- 
ing. 
The week offers a broad base 
for advertising space. National 
manufacturers of building sup- 
plies and materials, distributors, 
lumbers yards, banks, savings and 
loans and other financing institu- 
tions, gas and utility companies, 
appliance dealers, retail stores, 
Luilders, real estate offices, electric 
dealers, paint and hardware com- 
penies and a variety of other lines 
of business are space buyers. 


Why? 
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The biggest 
non-pressure group 





in America 





When Americans have the facts, they make 

the right decisions. That is why the life 
insurance companies and their agents bring 

you this message. To protect the buying power 
of savings is the job of each and every one of us. 
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‘ie have no name, no federation, no 
newspaper headlines. Yet they make up the 
most important group in America. 

Who are they? They are the savers— 
more than 100 million of them. On their 
savings depends much of America’s growth. 

These thrifty, self-reliant people constitute 
the backbone of America. Among them are 
the 80 million men and women who own 
life insurance. They are providing for 
themselves and their families. 

Beyond that, the money they have saved 
is not idle. Far from it! It is providing plants 
and tools for industry and business. It is 
helping to make jobs, build homes, finance 
Government. 


These savings are a vital force 
in America’s vast production and are 
helping to make opportunity for all of us. 


3 ways to protect the 
buying power of your savings 


Do your share to help lessen the pressures on Govern- 
ment for more spending. When we keep asking for more 
services, more benefits, we must expect to pay for them. 
Remember, it’s your Government. 


Back up all efforts to balance the budget. When Govern- 
ment lives beyond its income, borrowing money to make up 
the deficit, prices tend to rise, reducing the buying power 
of your savings. Remember, you’re the saver! 


Support economy—elimination of waste. Whatever 
Government spends, you pay either directly in taxes or 
indirectly in prices. Remember, it’s your money. 


Institute 


of Life Insurance 


488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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Oregon Journal Finds 


Out Reader 


Preferences 


By George A. Brandenburg 


MemeBers of the Portland Ore- 
gon Journal circulation depart- 
ment are convinced that from 
the standpoint of circulation sales, 
a good product is better than 
thousands of dollars spent on con- 
tests. or special reduced prices. 

With the above premise as a 
guidepost, the Journal has found 
that periodic readership surveys 
are of great benefit to the circu- 
lation department, according to 
Anton F. Peterson, assistant busi- 
ness manager. 

Adopt New Technique 

The Journal has followed up 
the readership surveys of Publica- 
tion Research Service with a new 
technique. This is the method of 
having carrier boys ask customers 
or their routes to fill out their 
own questionnaires. 

The questionnaires are designed 
to obtain more information per- 
taining to the reading preferen- 
ces of Journal subscribers. One 
questionnaire was submitted to 
men readers and the other to 
women. Twelve questions were 
asked each group. The questions 
were identical, although the forms 
were printed on different colored 
stock to facilitate differentiating 
the preferences of each group. 

Those polled were asked to 
approximate the time that mem- 
bers of the family spent reading 


the Daily Journal. Subscribers 
were also asked to check their 
marital status and age group. 


They were not asked, however, to 
reveal their identity. 
Ask for Comments 

Ten questions concerning read- 
ership habits and preferences were 
asked. Three called for comment, 
including suggestions for improv- 
ing the paper. Seven others asked 
the reader to check preferences, 
or, in the case of comics, the 
preferences of the children in the 
family. 

The 1,200 questionnaires were 
divided equally among men and 
women readers. Distribution was 
handled by 120 Journal carriers 
—four from each of the 30 city 
districts. Saturday afternoon was 
selected as the best time for dis- 
tribution, since it was felt that 
more men readers would be home 
at that time. 

Carriers selected from each dis- 
trict were given instructions when 
they arrived for their papers on 
Saturday. Two carriers received 
10 “men reader” questionnaires 
and 10 ball pens to give to sub- 
scribers answering .the question- 
naire. The other two carriers in 
each district distributed question- 
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naires to 10 women readers, of- 
fering them ball pens for their 
cooperation. 

Carriers returned to pick up 
the completed questionnaires the 
same day and were rewarded with 
a ball pen for returning filled-out 
blanks. 

“More than 95% of the ques- 
tionnaires distributed were re- 
turned completed by the reader,” 
said Mr. Peterson. “Reader pref- 
erences were tabulated on IBM 
machines. We have completed a 
circulation readership survey of 
our Sunday paper and one study 
of our daily paper. We, at the 
Journal, plan to continue making 
these studies at regular intervals.” 


Carrier Graduates 

STORIES and ads concerning 
carriers graduating from _ high 
school this June continue to come 
in. One such account from the 
Utica (N. Y.) Observer-Dispatch 
included an ad featuring the pic- 
tures of 11 carrier graduates who 
by “daytime schooling plus a 
spare-time newspaper route have 
given them a head start to suc- 
cess.” The Observer-Dispatch al- 
so carried an editorial stating in 
part: 

“The histories of these boys 
take all the wind out of the oc- 
casional claim that carrying news- 
papers is too much work for a 
schoolboy. These lads and their 
records, and the achievements of 
thousands of ex-newspaperboys, 
indicate that this form of junior 
business is valuable training and 
in no measure a handicap to those 
determined to excell.” 


Wins 3 Scholarships 

BmrpsaLL §. VIAULT, Hemp- 
stead-Nassau (N. Y.) Newsday 
carrier, is a triple scholarship 
winner. He has been awarded a 
total of $3,200 in state funds for 
his college course, scoring two 
scholarships in state exams. He 
was also awarded a $200 Grace 
V. King Memorial Scholarship 
when he graduated from high 
school last month. 


Teaser Ads Effective 

A SERIES of teaser notices to 
Champaign - Urbana (Illl.) News- 
Gazette carriers built up a lot of 
interest for their Chicago trip, 
July 16. “Are you going to Chi- 
cago on July 16—C Day?” was 
asked the boys in German, Greek, 
Italian, Russian, Spanish and 
French script, followed by a final 
teaser that required the boy to 
read the message in a mirror. 


185 Carrier Grads 

THe Los Angeles (Cailf.) 
Times’ carrier publication, Young 
Timers, featured individual pic- 
tures of 185 carrier. graduates 
from Los Angeles and surround- 
ing towns in the June graduates’ 
number. The Times this year 
made its second awarding of four- 
year scholarships to five outstand- 
ing carrier graduates. 


Carrier Notes 

SUMMER is the time when 
newspaper carriers enjoy the many 
special events staged for them by 
their papers. The Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Press recently held its 
57th annual carriers picnic when 
2,000 carriers took over the local 
amusement park for one day... . 
Special trips to Yosemite and 
Camp Seeley have been an- 
nounced as incentives in a big 
vacation contest for Long Beach 
(Calif.) Press-Telegram carriers. 

. Plane, train and boat trips 
are offered in a summer contest 
for San Francisco (Calif.) News 


carriers. . Twenty-two Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Sentinel carrier 
softball teams are competing in 


the sixth annual softball title race. 
. More than 1,800 Seattle 
(Wash.) Times carriers have taken 
out Times newspaperboy insurance 
policies. The insurance provides 
24-hour coverage against any type 
of accident. . . . Fifty-one Madi- 
son (Wis.) Newspapers carriers 
won a “See Wisconsin First” con- 
test. 


Pays for Restarts 


THE Toronto (Ont.) Globe and 
Mail pays its carriers 25 cents for 
each summer “restart date.” Car- 
riers make seven cents profit per 
customer a week. Subscribers go- 
ing on summer vacations are 
asked to give their carriers a re- 
start date on when to resume de- 
livery. This practice helps carriers 


to maintain their route profits 
during the vacation period. 
Heads Dept. 


ARTHUR F. Brosius has been 
named circulation manager of the 
Glens Falls (N. Y.) Post Star and 








Wire Display 


ACKS 


TWO styles, floor ana 
counter, or hang on 
wall. Get low prices; al- 
so on bags, sales aprons, 
collection binders, honor 
boxes, rural route tubes, 
promotion ad-mats and 
Circulator Idea Service. 


N. B. A. 


Newspaper Boys of America, Inc. 
912 E. 21st St., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 


Largest Producer of Circulation Supplies 
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Times, succeeding H. H. Strong, 
who resigned that position several 
months ago when he decided to 
make his home in California. 

In August 1929, Mr. Brosius 
was made mail room foreman. 


Soap Box Papers 

For the second straight year, 
copies of the Flint (Mich.) Jour- 
nal have rolled to victory in the 
paper’s Soap Box Derby. Both 
vears the winning cars were con- 
structed with a “skin” of newspa- 
pers covering the frame. 

In addition, this year’s winner 
was a 14-year old Journal carrier 
boy, Clifford Swartz. His car also 
won the prize for the best de- 
signed entry in the race. 

Journal promotion man _ Earl 
May added something new to this 
year’s race when he had three 
large-scale derby racers built. He 
then staged a special exhibition 
race between the mayor, city man- 
ager and chief of police. 


Wrestling Fans 
ALL “honor” carrier salesboys 


of the Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily 
Journal are becoming ardent 
wrestling fans, thanks to their 


outstanding record of no service 
complaints on their routes. Each 
week they are taken by their dis- 
trict managers to the Twin City 
Arena, Elizabeth, to watch the 
wrestling bouts. Circulation Di- 
rector is Willard B. Gross. 


Print it in 
the West, 
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Save time and money . . . let us 
print your magazine, newspa- 
per, catalog, comic book, adver- 
tising circular, etc., on news- 
print. Black, color or process 
colors. Fast, modern rotary 
presses. Fly us the copy and lay- 
outs, mats or plates. Let us 
quote on your needs. 


Rodgers & 
McDonald 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Rotary Printing Specialists 
Exclusively on Newsprint 

2621 West 54th Street 

Los Angeles 43, California 
om wr SS ee es 
Rodgers & McDenaid, Les Angeles 43 
| Please send samples of your work. 
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You Can’t Buy a Thing From This “Salesman” 


OW COME? Because the things he “sells” are free. His job is to sell 
“ideas” and to give technical assistance to cement and concrete 
users in his territory. 

























This salesman is one of the 239 field engineers of the Portland Cement 
Association, operating out of 26 district offices and serving 45 states, 
who are welcome visitors in thousands of communities. 


These field engineers are experts on the uses of portland cement and 
concrete for all types of construction. Back of them is a headquarters 
organization of 134 technical specialists and research scientists who 
provide the up-to-the-minute information and technical literature which 
enable the PCA field engineer to give maximum service, without charge, 
to cement users—large and small—thus insuring to them best results 
from their concrete dollar. 


The broad program of research, development and engineering service 
conducted by the Portland Cement Association is made possible by the 
financial support of its 67 member companies engaged in the manu- 
facture of portland cement throughout the United States and Canada. 


The PCA is a non-profit organization dedicated to improving and 
extending the uses of portland cement and concrete so that these mate- 
rials may play their proper role in improving the standard of living of all 
America. A list of PCA member companies will be furnished on request. 





SASKATCHEWAN 





MANITOBA ONTARIO 














x“. 
PXAARARRRRANY 





@ Location of PCA member company mills 
® Location of PCA district offices 
* Location of PCA general offices and laboratories 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 WEST GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO 10, mttReaes 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Jones Twins to Korea; 
$10,000 Offered Fotogs 


By James L. Collings 


THE LATEST thing to be thrown 
at the North Koreans from the 
war correspondent stockpile is 
twins. 

They are Charles and Eugene 
Jones out of Washington, D. C. 
The Jones boys, 24 years old, 
flew to Korea by way of Japan 
this week to make movies for 





Gene and Charles 


Jones. 


NBC-TV Newsreel. Charles has 
taken a year’s leave of absence 
from the Times-Herald to accept 
the assignment, and Gene resigned 
from the Post, but management 
hopes he'll return to the staff. 

This isn’t their first venture in- 
to war. During the last one they 
served as combat photographers 
with the Marines in the South Pa- 
cific. They were in the Fourth and 
Fifth divisions, later were re- 
united at the battle of Iwo Jima. 

On Street at 17 

The boys, darkly handsome and 
looking even younger than they 
are, have had few other separa- 
tions since starting their careers 
in 1942 as copyboys. The next 
year, at all of 17, they went on 
the street as fledgling photogra- 
phers. 

Since then, they’ve been two 
of the hottest, fastest-stepping, 
most brash cameraman in the 
capital, according to the Times- 
Herald which ran a story on their 
departure. 

“Heaven help Korea!” kidded 
the T-H. 

“They get in everywhere,” the 
story continued. “No fire or mur- 
der or airplane wreck or drown- 
ing is official without them. 

“Disasters, you might say, are 
in their blood. When not on duty 
for their newspapers, they rove 
the town in their police radio- 
equipped cars, which are also 
equipped with all manner of emer- 
gency rescue stuff> just waiting 
for an accident to happen. 

“They think nothing of crawl- 
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ing through burning buildings to 
see what fresh angle they can get 
for an exclusive. In fact, they are 
official fire department photogra- 
phers.” 

Scared, But— 

Their aggressiveness and re- 
sourcefulness have brought plums. 
The T-H reports they have won 
eight awards during the last five 
years in White House News Pho- 
tographers Association contests. 

“The Brothers Jones,” explains 
the T-H story, “are under no illu- 
sions about Korea. They don’t ex- 
pect to have it easy out there... . 
They have been reading the 
papers.” 

To which the twins added: 

“Sure we're scared. And we 
know we'll be wet and miserable 
and taking a good 50% chance of 
being wounded or killed. 

“But what the hell, it’s the big- 
gest story.” 


$10,000 in Prize Money 

FREEDOMS’ Foundation, Inc., 
Valley Forge, Pa., announced this 
week the Foundation’s $100,000 
awards program for this year un- 
der which $10,000 has been set 
aside for pictures, taken by ama- 
teurs or pros, that “speak up for 
freedom.” 

Awards in the still category 
include first place money of $1,- 
500; 4 awards of $300 each, 5 of 
$200 each and 13 of $100 apiece. 
There will also be honor medals 
and certificates for other pictures 
that best illustrate American free- 
dom in action. 

The Foundation has set up sim- 
ilar categories for 16 mm. and 35 
mm. motion pictures with similar 
awards for each classification—for 
a second $5,000 total. 

The organization reports that it 
was established in 1949 “for the 
sole purpose of encouraging citi- 
zens and groups everywhere, in 
whatever they do, write or say, to 
defend and extend the rights and 
freedoms which all citizens enjoy 
under the Constitution . . . ” This 
is just in case you wonder what the 
Foundation is all about. 

Pictures submitted must have 
been made after Sept. 20, 1949, 
and be mailed before Nov. 1, 
1950. Winners will be announced 
in the spring of 1951. 

The Foundation says that the 
only criterion for judging entries 
will be on its credo: “The Ameri- 
can way of life is based on the 
fundamental belief in God, con- 
stitutional government designed to 
serve the people, and the tenets 
of the Bill of Rights which protect 
the dignity and freedom of the in- 
dividual.” 


Several picture executives in 
New York have told E&P they 
consider this the cream of the con- 
tests financially. “It’s an extremely 
worthy cause,” one of them said, 
“and there should be more of 
them.” 

Entry blanks can be obtained 
from Freedoms Foundation. 


Miley Opens Studio 

Ep MILEY, for the last five years 
with the Dallas (Tex.) News, has 
established Tex-Pix Photogra- 
phers, a commercial studio, in Dal- 
las. Mr. Miley was one of the 
founders and the first president of 
the Dallas-Fort Worth Press Pho- 
tographers Association, and he has 
served as a regional vicepresident 
of the National Press Photogra- 
phers Association. 


New President for 
‘Protestant World’ 


SPRINGFIELD, O.—Dr. Clarence 
C. Stoughton, president of Wit- 
tenberg College, has been elec- 
ted president of the Protestant 
Publishing Corporation, which in 
November expects to begin pub- 
lication of the Protestant World, 
a weekly newspaper for Protest- 
ants. 

As president of the corpora- 
tion, Dr. Stoughton succeeds Les- 
lie J. Lyons, Kansas City attor- 
ney, one of the nation’s leading 
Methodist laymen. Dr. Stough- 
ton was at one time a reporter 


with a Rochester, N. Y., news- 
paper, and is an author. 
The corporation, which has 


300 members representing vir- 
tually all of the Protestant de- 
nominations and church-affiliated 
agencies in North America, was 
formed in May, 1949, to make 
plans for publication of the 
Protestant World. Dr. Stoughton 
for the past year has served as 
chairman of the 50-man board 
of managers. 

Dr. Robert W. Searle, director 
of community relations, Protest- 
ant Council of New York City, 
and the corporation’s executive 
secretary for the past year, will 
be editor-in-chief of the news- 
paper. James Craig, former chief 
editorial writer for the New York 
Sun, will be its editor. 

a 


Editorial Answers 
Critics of Photo 


SAN FrRaNcisco—A protest about 
the use in the San Francisco News 
of a photo of a slain American 
soldier with bound hands brought 
a page one editorial response from 
Frank A. Clarvoe, editor. 

“Let’s quit kidding ourselves, 
quit trying to shrug off this thing 
that’s happening in Korea,” the 
editorial urged. The protest had 
charged that the picture broke peo- 
ple’s hearts and Mr. Clarvoe asked 
if that betokened a guilty con- 
science, “that we are at ease while 
our fellow Americans are dying 
so we may live in Freedom—and 
that we are abusing our freedom.” 
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10 Austrian 
Visitors Approve 
Action in Korea 


Topeka, Kan.— American re- 
action to Communist aggression 
in Korea has given the free coun- 
tries of Europe renewed hope that 
they may be saved from eventual 
conquest by Russia. 

That was the general opinion 
of 10 Austrian newspapermen 
who visited Topeka as a part of 
their four-month tour to study 
American newspapers. 

“The fact that American troops 
went to the aid of South Korea 
has given us a great feeling of 
relief,” said Kurt Hampe, 44, a 
reporter for the Associated Press 
in Vienna. “It demonstrated to us 
that America would fulfill its 
commitments.” 

Don’t Want Communism 

The visitors were agreed that 
the Austrian people will never 
embrace Communism, _ because 
they have seen the system in ac- 
tion. At present the Communist 
Party has only three members in 
parliament where the support of 
at least six members is required 
to introduce a bill. 

At a luncheon for the Austrians 
were Gov. Frank Carlson, former 
Senator Arthur Capper, publisher 
of the Topeka Daily Capital, and 
Oscar Stauffer, publisher of the 
Topeka State Journal. From to- 
peka the visitors went to Law- 
rence to be guests of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas School of Jour- 
nalism. 

The American tour of the Aus- 
trians was arranged by the Uni- 
versity of Missouri School of 
Journalism. 

Besides Kurt Hampe, others in 
the group are: Werner Sonvico, 
31, city editor, Upper Austrian 
News, Linz; Dr. Ludwig Strickner, 
27, chief editor, Tyrol News; 
Ulrich Baumgartner, 28, an edi- 
tor, Graz Neue Zeit, in Styria; 
Johann J. F. Fiehn, 30, assistant 
bureau chief, INS, Vienna; Har- 
old Waldemar Malezek, 24, gen- 
eral editor, Austrian Press Agency, 
Vienna; Dr. Kurt Paupie, 29, as- 
sistant at Institute of Journalism, 
University of Vienna; Dr. Otto 
Josef Shoenherr, 28, parliamen- 
tary editor of Die Presse, Vienna; 
Robert Stern, 28, journalism stu- 
dent, University of Vienna; Hugo 
Wilhelm Portisch, 23, an editor, 
Neue Wiener Tageszeitung, Vi- 
enna 


¥ ‘ 

New Weekly Feature 

Cuicaco—Comment from week- 
lv newspapers throughout the 
country is featured in “Home 
Town Crier,” a new column in 
the Chicago Sunday _ Tribune’s 
Grafic section. Quoted in the first 
column, published July 16, were 


newspapers in Nashville, Ind.; 
Oregon, Wis.; De Pere, Wis.; 
etc. 
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Ex-Pilot Johnson Takes to the Air 





RAMPAGE 


Finds his Pacemaker Graphic 
Great on the Ground Too 
Thirteen years a_ free-lance 
writer and photographer — at 
29 Bill Johnson is Chief Pho- 
tographer of “The Daily Okla- 
homan-Oklahoma City Times.” 
He and his ten assistants make 
up one of the youngest and 
ablest crews of news photogra- 
phers on any metropolitan 

daily. 

Bill is lowa-born, attended the 
University of Iowa, and joined 
the staff of the Oklahoman and 
Times in 1940, where he has 
been photo chief since 1947. 
Three years a pilot in the Air 
Force, he is now active in the 
Air Reserve as a captain. 

A frequent winner in local 
photo contests, Bill collected 
top prize in the feature division 
as well as the all-class Sweep- 
stakes prize in last year’s state 
AP contest—for his “Country 
Doctor.” 
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About his Pacemaker Speed 
Graphic, Bill Johnson says: 
“My Pacemaker goes with me 
on all assignments; I depend 
on it as my basic camera for 
news work. It’s so versatile 
that I have equal confidence in 





COUNTRY DOCTOR 


it for aerials, sports, color, and 

selected the 

Pacemaker for our basic news 

camera because it is the out- 

standing news camera in the 
° 99 

press field. 





for Dramatic Panoramic Shots 


Here's Looking 
At You... by 
Bob Garland 


With the 4th 
annual meeting 
of the National Press Photogra- 
phers Association just behind us, 
wed like to offer a few well-de- 
served congratulations. 

This organization has done a fine 
job of improving the craft of press 
photography, of disseminating in- 
formation, of establishing ways for 
helping press cameramen through- 
out the nation. We salute the 
NPPA for its ideals, for the good 
work accomplished. We salute the 
men who have unstintingly do- 
nated their energy and spare time. 
And good luck to the new officers 
who were elected at the meeting! 

A closed car in the hot sun 
makes a fine oven for baking a 
camera, film and related equip- 
ment. Lubricants, adhesives, film 
coating, fab- _ 
rics and parts 
of the camera 
suffer. For 
better pic- 
tures and ex- 
tra years of 
service, keep 
your equip- 
ment as cool 
and dry as 
possible. 





Remember, 4:1 johoson, Chief Photogra- 
finger prints pher, "The Daily Oklahoman- 


and caustic or Oklahoma City Times." 
salt solutions 

can damage the polish of a lens 
element. Wiping abrasive sand or 
dust on the element doesn’t im- 
prove the resolving power or 
sharpness of your negatives. Lens 
tissues and cleaners are inexpen- 
sive. Why not try some. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 





TV to Join the Club 
In Public Service Ads 


ADVERTISING on television is 
now trying on its first pair of long 
pants—public service campaigns 
designed to influence public opin- 
ion rather than to sell soap, corn 
flakes or razor blades. 

All other media have long ac- 
cepted such campaigns as part of 
their responsibility to keep Amer- 
ica informed. Newspapers, both 
daily and weekly, have often in- 
dividually devoted frequent space, 
up to full-page in size, to major 
public service campaigns of the 
Advertising Council, to the Sav- 
ings Bond Drive, Community 
Chests and other causes. Most 
magazines have a program setting 
aside one page a month for such 
advertising. On billboards and 
car cards, space is regularly con- 
tributed. 

Leading the media in regular- 
ity, according to Max Fox of the 
Advertising Council, is radio. On 
all 5-day-a-week programs, one 
evening each six weeks gives a 
one-minute plug to an Ad Coun- 
cil public service campaign. Day- 
side, the schedule is once every 
three weeks. This is known as the 
radio allocation plan. 

TV Allocation Plan 

Starting next Fall, TV adver- 
tisers, advertising agencies and 
networks will be asked by the 
Council to try out a regular video 
public service campaign, similar 
to that in radio. 

Until last week, Council cam- 
paigns were on an irregular basis 
on TV. But the success and inter- 
est shown in the Savings Bond, the 
Highway Safety, the Group Preju- 
dice, the Forest Fire, and the 
American Heritage campaigns 
gave the Council a tip. 

Howard J. Morgens, vicepresi- 
dent in charge of advertising for 
Procter & Gamble and chairman 
of the Council’s Radio-Television 
Committee, asked that weekly TV 
programs carry a public service 
message every six weeks. Programs 
televised three to five times a week 
will be invited to carry messages 
once every three weeks. 

The Plan will be applied only 
to live TV shows, sponsored or 
sustaining. It is too difficult to fit 
the materials into filmed shows. 

Right now it looks as if the Fall 
TV spots will push Community 
Chests, religion in American life, 
the Hoover report, home fire pre- 
vention, forest fire prevention, bet- 
ter schools, highway safety and the 
American economic system. 

Plan Is Tentative 

But between now and next Sep- 
tember, the world situation may 
boil over—Korea may not be the 
only hot spot, and the Council 
may change its tentative plans. 
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The Council is already working 
on a revived Armed Forces cam- 
paign, with emphasis on recruit- 
ing. Radio spots are being 
planned to promote _ recruiting 
within the next few days. 

Originally, the Council was set 
up to handle war work for the ad- 
vertising field. Its service during 
World War II won commendation 
from both government and private 
industry. 

Under new war conditions, the 
Council will probably cut down 
or eliminate many of the peace- 
time campaigns now on its sched- 
ule, Mr. Fox told Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER. It’s going to be a hard job 
to let any one of them go but the 
Council works on a limited bud- 
get. In addition, agencies and ad- 
vertisers and various media con- 
tribute services, materials, space 
and time without charge—much 
of which will have to be shifted 
to top-priority campaigns under 
war conditions. 

All Groups Approve 

All the campaigns being readied 
for TV use have the support of 
most groups in America. Industry 
and labor leaders, government and 
religious and professional groups 
are represented on the committees 
which must approve a campaign 
before it is taken on by the Coun- 
cil. Campaigns are non-political. 

Once the TV plan is underway, 
pressure may be exerted on other 
media to regularize cooperation 
with the Council. If video, the lit- 
tle newcomer to media ranks can 
do it, admen are thinking, why not 
magazines, billboards, carcards 
and newspapers. 

None of them have been lag- 
gard. Newspapers have increased 
the space given to Council cam- 
paigns year after year. But what is 
wanted is this: to be able to sched- 
ule public service ads on a regu- 
lar basis, so that the Council may 
be able to report fairly accurately 
on the penetration and width of 
any one of its drives. The TV 
Allocation Plan is a step in that 
direction. 


P. R. Firms Merge 


CuicaGo—The public relations 
firms of Howard G. Mayer & 
Associates and Dale O’Brien Com- 
pany have merged, with Mr. 
O’Brien becoming a partner in 
the Chicago office of the Mayer 
organization. 

Director of public relations and 
advertising of Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, Inc. for five years, Mr. 
O’Brien started his own company 
in mid-1949. The Mayer com- 
pany, which also maintains an 
office in Los Angeles, was foun- 
ded by Howard G. Mayer. 





ANA Asks Network 


Discuss Declines 

The Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, through its President, 
Paul B. West, has invited repre- 
sentatives of each of the four na- 
tional radio networks to meet sep- 
arately with the ANA Radio & 
Television Steering Committee on 
July 26. 

Mr. West pointed out that ad- 
vertisers are becoming increasingly 
concerned at the decline in radio 
time values caused, primarily, by 
the inroads of television on radio 
listening. Mr. West also said that 
as this problem will become more 
acute with the continuing growth 
of television, both advertisers and 
networks could benefit by discus- 
sion of the problems involved. 

At these advertiser - network 
meetings the ANA Committee will 
present its recently completed 
study of the trends in radio listen- 
ing. 





‘Treasure Hunt’ in 
Movie Tie Up 

HARTFORD — The New 
Register sponsored a “Treasure 
Island” treasure hunt in that 
southern Connecticut city in con- 
junction with the New England 
debut of the motion picture, 
“Treasure Island.” 

A rich and diverse array of 
“loot” was lined up for the 
“hunt.” More than 175,000 keys 
to the “treasure” were distributed 
by newsboys and newsstands 
throughout the New Haven area. 
The keys, numbered, entitled the 
holders to treasure, dependent, of 
course, upon “lucky numbers.” 

“Treasure” chests—12 of them 
—were placed in well-known 
stores in New Haven and eight 
nearby towns, with lists of lucky 
numbers displayed above. 

The afternoon daily announced: 
“If the number on your key is 
contained in the list above the 
box in your town, your treasure 
hunt is a success. 

“If you do have a lucky num- 
ber. you merely show it to the 
attendant at the treasure chest 
and you will then reach into the 
chest for a gift certificate which 
entitles you to the prize named on 
the certificate.” 


Haven 


se 

J. L. Rogers Expands 
John L. Rogers Copy Service, 

which does work for New York 
advertising agencies, this week ex- 
panded its quarters by moving to 
26 Gramercy Park, New York, 
and will serve out-of-town agen- 
cies and advertisers in addition 
to local iirms. 

. 


Joins Ad Bureau 

Charles F. Schlenker, formerly 
an account executive at J. M. 
Mathes, Inc., has joined the east- 
ern sales staff of the Bureau of 
Advertising. 
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Ohio Workers 
Run Freedom Ad 
In 3 Ohio Papers 


Full-page advertisements ran in 
three Ohio papers: the Tiffin Ad- 
vertiser- Tribune, the Fremont 
News-Messenger and the Green 
Springs Echo, sponsored by 410 
employes of Basic Refractories, 
Inc., with plants near each of the 
cities. 

Signatures of each of the spon- 
sors appeared in the ads just as 
they wrote them. Sponsorship 
was spontaneous, J. A. Williams, 
personnel supervisor of the plants, 
told Epiror & PUBLISHER. 

Theme of the ad was procla- 
mation of belief in God, the dig- 
nity of man and the destiny of 
the country, a belief in a “fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay,” 
in economy, in individual life and 
in federal expenditures, in the 
American Way of Life, and in 
opposition to communism and 
other “empty promises.” 

“With the firm conviction that 
99% of all Americans subscribe 
to the above sentiments,” the ad 
read, “we—the undersigned em- 
ployes of Basic Refractories, Inc. 
—herewith and henceforth en- 
dorse and pledge our whole- 
hearted support to the same. May 
God be with us.” 

Mr. Williams suggested that 
similar ads might be suggested 
to almost 60,000,000 other work- 
ing people in the United States 
who believe in the same ideals. 

‘ 


Public Relations 


Seminar in Hawaii 


HoNoLuLu—tThe ffirst seminar 
on public relations ever held in 
the Hawaiian Islands opened July 
3 at the University of Hawaii here. 

It was conducted by Edward L. 
Bernays, New York public rela- 
tions counsel, who will remain at 
the University as Visiting Pro- 
fessor till the end of August. 

Attending the Bernays seminar 
are officials of Hawaiian fruit 
companies, banks, social service 
organizations, the Army, the press, 
Territorial bodies, etc. 
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No. 28 of a Series 


S. W. HEPWORTH, Dallas head of Grant 
Advertising. Inc.. recommends the expen- 
diture of a considerable amount of money 
in newspaper space for leading Southwest 


advertisers, 





“Information in E&P a deciding 
factor in the use of newspapers,” 


SAYS S. W. HEPWORTH, VICE PRESIDENT AND MANAGER, GRANT ADVERTISING, INC., DALLAS, TEX. 


“At first I read E & P because it was available instances where market information has been 


at the office and circulated among the personnel. available through E & P—promotion activities, 


; . : , etc.—that has been a deciding factor in the use 
The information about newspaper market activ- 


of newspapers. Yes, I certainly get information 
ities is most complete and very useful in planning Scout & PD Guat tc Ot colle iis hk 
4 € 5 : 5sc° 


my work. As a matter of fact, there have been where.” 


Almost all important media buyers read E & P 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


.-.. to sell Big-Money Newspaper Buyers 


VITAL STATISTICS. . . Last year 44 top advertising agencies billed over a billion dollars (in all media). It is within 
this group that E & P is read and rated highly. That is why there is no more direct, economical or resultful way of reach- 
| ing the actual buyers of newspaper space in these big-money agencies than via the advertising pages of Eptror & PUBLISHER. 
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... and here are 


some of the 


GRANT 
ADVERTISING 
accounts spending 


$25,000 or more 


in Newspapers" 


American Bus Lines, Inc........ $75,188 
Cudahy Packing Co. ......... 853,663 
Folger's Coffee .............. 607,225 
lodent Chemical Co........... 65,826 
Lea & Perrins..... ere 50,565 
Pe GR. i cankseepasceesan 54,289 


$1,706,756 


*Figures from a recent Bureau of 
Advertising Study of National Adver- 
tisers spending $25,000 or more in 
newspapers in 1949. 
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Sell National Ads 
At the Local Level 


By Frank E. Fehlman 


Advertising Counsel 


Ir 1s Just possible that ten 
years from now, someone may 
write a book that will open with a 
statement something like this: 

“On June 27, 1950, at 11 a.m.., 
one John Ottinger, then Director 
of Promotion for the Bureau of 
Advertising, explained at the 
NAEA Convention in New York 
the greatest handicap facing the 
successful merchandising of na- 
tional advertising copy is at the 
local level. After telling about the 
tremendous revenue gains made 
by newspapers during 1946, °47, 
48, and °49, he said:—It cannot 
be assumed, however, that these 
gains will continue unless newspa- 
pers generally adopt a course of 
action that sells national advertis- 
ing—and keeps it sold—at the 
local level.’ His talk, heard by 
not more than 300 advertising 
managers and newspaper represen- 
tatives, started a movement that 
has spread to every market that 
supports a daily.” 

A few of -the sensational in- 
creases made. by newspapers in 
1949 over 1948:—General Motors 
up 62%, from $15 million to near- 
ly $25 million; Colgate up 51%, 
from under $8 million to over $12 
million; Ford up 84%. 

‘We’re Taking A Beating’ 

Mr. Ottinger said: 

“Sure, newspapers are tops in 
national advertising, BUT, we are 
ahead of magazines by not more 
than a nose. Network radio is still 
powerful. And TV is coming up 
strong from behind . . . (and) 
on one very critical part of the na- 
tional advertising battlefield 
we're taking a hell of a beeting. . . 
This area of conflict isn’t on Madi- 
son Avenue or Michigan Avenue. 
It’s right at home in every city and 
town where a daily newspaper is 
published. .. . And a great part of 
the ultimate decision as to whether 
these products, Wheaties, Pack- 
ards, or Chesterfields, are adver- 
tised in newspapers or some where 
else is made in the local market: 
not on Madison Avenue.” 

Thirteen years ago the William- 
son Heater Company of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, decided to run some 
test advertising in four different 
towns and cities. A schedule was 
laid out calling for three ads a 
week for 50 weeks. The ads were 
40-lines on two columns. A free 
offer to inspect any heating plant 
appeared at the top of every ad. 
A short testimonial from a satis- 
fied user was run. Then a small 
picture of a furnace, a phone num- 
ber, and the name of the local 
dealer. All copy was released at 
national rates. Hundreds of papers 
now carry this schedule in 17 dif- 
ferent states. 


Some of their dealers sell coal; 
others sell farm machinery, lum- 
ber, hardware, plumbing supplies, 
washing machines, etc., etc. 

The salesmen who service the 
hundreds of dealers and jobbers 
the Williamson people sell, are 
given at the plant a thorough in- 
doctrination in advertising. All 
media are studied, examined and 
checked. As a result, these travel- 
ing engineers can, and do, help 
their customers when local adver- 
tising is being prepared for lines 
other than the Williamson line. 
Putting it simply, these traveling 
salesmen are not only very well 
informed about their line of mer- 
chandise and their own advertis- 
ing, but they are competent, force- 
ful exponents of newspaper adver- 
tising. 

Manufacturers who send out 
questionnaires to dealers- asking 
“which advertising medium you 
think should be used to help you 
move more of our merchandise 
next year?” should cheek every 
dealer who votes, and isolate those 
who are regular newspaper users. 

Dealers who spend their own 
hard-earned cash to advertise their 
own goods or services, will almost 
always vote overwhelmingly for 
newspapers. 

Way to Lick Problem 

Today, the advertiser has at his 
elbow, the Eprror & PUBLISHER 
Market Guipbe. In it one can see 
the manufacturing and retail pic- 
ture of every town in the country 
that supports a daily. 

Assume that the manufacturer 
will concentrate in 15, or cover all 
of the 48 states. When his sales- 
men make calls they should 
have a breakdown of every town 
on the schedule—or better still, 
carry the Market Guide. 

The Williamson Company sales- 
men, about 50 of them. not only 
carry Market Guide data but also 
take the actual quoted town 
and city circulation of the princi- 
pal national mediums that flow 
into their territories. 

When one of these salesmen 
finishes with a dealer and then 
shows the newspaper schedule for 
the coming year, he has accom- 
plished what the Bureau is at- 
tempting, the continuous sale of 
advertising at the local level. 

If the local staff on a daily sells 
continuous schedules to dealers, 
vou can bank on these dealers vot- 
ing for newspapers when a selec- 
tion is heing made of national 
media. If the sales force of the 
manufacturer sells the dealer or 
jobber he serves, and carries with 
him the Market Guide, he can get 
the vote of the dealer, jobber, and 
chain store buver for newspapers. 
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Three Correspondents 


Banned, Reinstated 
continued from page 7 





request to make a personal appeal 
to Gen. Walker and took her di- 
rectly to an air strip, where she 
boarded a plane for Tokyo. 

When Miss Higgins was first 
banned, Whitelaw Reid, editor of 
the Herald Tribune, protested: 
“Newspaper women today are 
willing to assume the risks and 
in our opinion should not be dis- 
criminated against. We hope she 
will be allowed to continue her 
work.” 

“I walked out of Seoul and 
I want to walk back in,” asserted 
Miss Higgins. 

“Ban on women correspondents 
in Korea has been lifted. Mar- 
guerite Higgins is held in highest 
professional esteem by everyone,” 
read a message from Gen. Mac- 
Arthur to the Herald Tribune. 

Earlier, a spokesman for Gen. 
MacArthur’s public information 
Office had said that Gen. Walker 
had been given direct control over 
all correspondents in Korea. 

“He has the final say on which 
correspondents will be allowed in 
Korea and which will be allowed 
to stay,” the spokesman said. 

Soon afterwards Gen. Mac- 
Arthur himself lifted the ban on 
the three correspondents. 

Indefinite Definition 

In the absence of official cen- 
sorship, all reporters have been 
left on their own to follow the 
Army’s_ instructions that they 
write their stories with due re- 
gard for security factors. The 
correspondents, however, found 
that the definition of security was 
so loose, even among Army of- 
ficers, that they could not ade- 
quately judge for themselves. 
Most reporters were convinced 
the war could not be covered 
without more specific guidance, if 
not censorship. 

Army spokesmen constantly 
have told correspondents that 
there is no censorship, at the 
same time warning them against 
use of town names, unit designa- 
tions and many other things that 
might conceivably damage mili- 
tary security and military pres- 
tige. 

Hits Pessimism 

Gen. MacArthur issued a spe- 
cial communique denying pessi- 
mistic news that has been flowing 


to the United States. 
“Probably the most flagrant of 
these exaggerated reports dealt 


with the so-called ‘lost battalion’ 
of the 34th Infantry which was 
reported as being completely an- 
nihilated, whereas its actual losses 
amounted to only two _ killed, 
seven wounded and 12 missing,” 
Gen. MacArthur stated. 

Senate Democratic leader Scott 
W. Lucas of Illinois called dis- 
closures of troop movements “al- 
most criminal’ and many Sen- 
ators of both parties urged volun- 
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tary censorship. Prime Minister 
Attlée of Great Britain endorsed 
Gen. MacArthur’s voluntary cen- 
sorship plan, while Lord Beaver- 
brook’s Evening Standard was 
headlining “Peasants Outclass the 
Mighty U.S.A.” 
Transmission Progress 


While the censorship question 
was booted back and forth, some 
progress was made in communica- 
tions. 

William J. McCambridge, presi- 
dent of Press Wireless, told E & P 
that his organization is eager to 
install mobile broadcasting units 
in Korea and has gained Pentagon 
approval. However, the Far East 
Command has replied that it can 
give no help in transportation or 
food, such as is provided corre- 
spondents, and the plan is in 
abeyance for the time being. 

Until the kinks are eliminated, 
the new direct teletype circuit 
between Eighth Army field head- 
quarters in Korea and -Tokyo 
seems inadequate to carry the 
heavy load of copy heaped upon 
it by 40 or 50 correspondents at 
field headquarters. 

Some messages take six or more 
hours. The fastest time thus far 
on an Associated Press message 
was three hours. 

News agency correspondents in 
Korea agreed to send only one 
pooled story of the daily briefing 
sessions to Tokyo, instead of one 
each by six of them. The single 
story is delivered to the American, 
British, French and Chinese news 
agencies in Tokyo for relay 
abroad. 

Telephone communications have 
been sketchy between the two 
press centers. Tokyo news offices 
can contact their men in Korea 
only infrequently. 

Picture Coverage 

Acme Newspictures and NEA 
Service have set up a special war 
picture bureau in Tokyo to inten- 
sify camera cov- 
erage of the con- 
flict and to speed 
transmission of 
photos to Amer- 
ica. 

George Gaylin, 
Acme bureau 
manager in 
Washington for 
12 years, is on 
his way to To- 
kyo to direct pic- 
torial operations 
in the Far East. 
He will be as- 
sisted by a staff 
photographers in Korea and at 
headquarters in Tokyo. Among 
these are Richard C. Ferguson, 
Acme Far Eastern manager, and 
his wife, Martha, a news photog- 
rapher. Photographers flown to 
Korea from NEA-Acme bureaus 
in the U. S. include: Edwin Hoff- 
man, San Francisco; Norman Wil- 
liams, Kansas City; Stanley Tre- 
tick, Washington. 


International News Service an- 
nounced that Frank Conniff, who 





Gaylin 


of NEA-Acme 


was decorated for heroism and 
was wounded while covering the 
last war and who since has been 
writing a column for the New 
York Journal-American, is flying 


to the war front. Frank Emery, 
INS chief at Manila and formerly 
in the same position in Seoul 
and Tokyo, made the amphibious 
landing at Pohang. Tom Carson, 
former Marine combat correspon- 
dent, arrived at the front last 
week for the INS and Bernard 
Kaplan is flying from New York 
to go on the Tokyo desk. 
Dozen U.P. Men 


Most of the dozen United 
Press men assigned to the war 
covered American land, air and 
naval action in the Pacific in the 
last war. Among them are Frank 
Tremaine, Robert C. Miller, Ralph 
Teatsorth, Ernest Hoberecht, 
Murray M. Moler, Jack James, 
Peter Kalischer, Charles Corddry, 
Charles Moore, Robert Benny- 
hoff, Gene D. Symonds. 

The National Broadcasting Co. 
has arranged for the accreditation 
of 14 news reporters and commen- 
tators, including William F. 
Brooks, NBC _ vicepresident in 
charge of news and international 
relations. 

Within the week, three Asso- 
ciated Press reinforcements had 
reached Tokyo and another got 


his gear together for a quick take- 
off. The latter is Relman (Pat) 
Morin. He has served as AP 
chief of bureau at Tokyo, as AP’s 
Far Eastern roving correspondent, 
as chief of bureau at Paris and 
Washington, and more recently as 
a general executive traveling out 
of AP offices in New York. 

The new AP arrivals in Japan 
are columnist Hal Boyle, “Beach- 
head Don” Whitehead, and Pho- 
tographer Max Desfor. White- 
head, who is said to have made 
more assault landings than any 
other correspondent in World 
War II, reached Japan too late for 
another landing—the new one on 
Korea’s east coast, which was 
covered by AP’s O. H. P. King. 


Boyle is resuming the G.I. Joe 
column he started in North Af- 
rica during the last war. 

The New York Daily News 
has Frank Holeman as its staff 
correspondent at the front and 
the New York Post has sent syndi- 
cated columnist Jimmy Cannon. 

Fred Sparks, Chicago Daily 
News foreign correspondent who 
just returned from Europe after 
completing a study there of how 
the Russians trained the East 
German army, has been trans- 
ferred to the Korean war front. 
He will assist Keyes Beech, now 
with the American forces in Korea. 
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King’s Scouts Tour 


Tribune Plant 

CuicaGo—The Chicago Tribune 
cooperated with the Chicago 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, 
to help entertain eight visiting 
King’s Scouts from Great Britain. 
After attending the Boy Scouts’ 
second national Jamboree at Val- 
ley Forge, Pa., the young British- 
ers arrived here July 17 for an 
11-day sojourn. 

Counselor for the Scouts is 
Kenneth Johnstone, public rela- 
tions representative of the Kem- 
sley newspapers and a British 
Scout commissioner. The Tribune 
assisted the council in arranging 
tours of the Chicago area, in- 
cluding a trip through the Trib- 
une, for Mr. Johnstone and the 
Scouts under his care. The Scouts 
are equivalent of America’s Eagle 
Scouts. 


Plan TV Section 


NaSHVILLE—The Nashville Ten- 
nessean will publish a_ television 
section Aug. 13 to welcome TV 
scheduled to arrive in Nashville 
via WSM-TV in early September. 
In connection with the publishing 
of its television section, the Ten- 
nessean will send to New York 
on a four-day, all-expense trip 
the winning couple of an essay 
contest, “Why I Want Television 
In My Home.” Allen Pettus, mem- 
ber of the Tennessean editorial 
staff, will be editor of the section. 





MacArthur Praises 
Chicago Sun-Times 


continued from page 6 





censorship must be of the spirit 
and applied only by those them- 
selves who print the news. 

“Its objective is not to mislead 
or misrepresent the truth, as that 
is repugnant to the basic con- 
cepts of free society, but rather 
to avoid printing information of 
direct military value to the ene- 
my or such as may contribute 
through undue emphasis or emo- 
tional stress psychologically to his 
cause by raising the morale of 
his forces while depressing that 
of ours. 

“The formula is a simple one 
and one which all men of normal 
understanding may easily compre- 
hend and apply. 

“The contention of some that 
the military must take the respon- 
sibility of laying down fixed rules 
governing limitation upon news 
and pass upon each item before it 
is printed is as unrealistic as it is 
ineffective. 

“In the Korean operations it 
has been my purpose to leave this 
responsibility where it rightfully 
belongs—in the hands of the cor- 
respondents, editors and publish- 
ers concerned. 

“The way may be a little rough 
at first, but I am confident that 
in the end the men who have 
built the great and free press of 
the modern world will not fail 


the responsibility which falls upon 
their segment of society in the 
task to which all segments are 
jointly committed—the victorious 
advance of American and Allied 
arms.” 

(Signed) “MacArthur, CINC- 
FE (Commander - in- Chief, Far 
East), Tokyo, Japan.” 

The Sun-Times statement of 
policy—also commended by other 
military men, legislators and lead- 
ers of veterans organizations—is 
as follows: 

“For the duration of the emer- 
gency, the Sun-Times will not re- 


ture of the transports or other 
vessels on which they are moving, 
or the ports of destination. 

“This rule will apply also to 
photographs that would reveal 
similar information. 

“The only exception to this 
rule will be official announce- 
ments which, in our opinion, will 
not endanger American lives.” 

Chairman Vinson of the House 
Armed Services Committee, 
stated: 

“The Chicago Sun-Times is to 
be commended for its praiseworthy 
steps in imposing self-censorship 


current crisis. It is the right and 
proper thing to do. Lack of cau- 
tion in publishing such informa- 
tion in these times could give aid 
and comfort to the enemy.” 

Senator Scott W. Lucas, Illinois, 
presented a copy of the Sun- 
Times statement to President Tru- 
man at a July 17 White House 
meeting of the chief executive 
with several of the congressional 
leaders. 


“The President said that the 
Sun-Times announcement was 
splendid,” Lucas reported. “He 


told us that he was very pleased 


port the departure of troops from on vital 
American ports, the names or na- 


similar 


troop movements and 
information during the 


adopted.” 
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The life insurance business is built on 
the confidence of the public . . . so nat- 
urally we at Mutual Life are interested 
in keeping track of public opinion. 
To learn what people think of the 
life insurance business in general and 
The Mutual Life in particular, we 
conduct surveys . . . among our policy- 
holders, the general public, home office 
employees. And, coming up for a re- 
check this year, are surveys among 
branch office personnel, our own sales- 
men and the salesmen of competing 
companies. Each group is surveyed 











periodically—with sufficient time be- 
tween surveys for new opinions to form 
and impressions to take definite shape. 

Our basic question is an easy one: 
“‘What do you think of us?” This is ex- 
panded into questionnaires that cover 
many specific phases of our business 
. .. from selling methods to adminis- 
trative operation. The answers pro- 
vide us with many constructive sug- 
gestions. We value these surveys as 
one of our important contacts with 
those who influence our business 
directly or indirectly. 
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with the policy the Sun-Times has 





Hoyt Says U.S. 
Has Failed to 
Advertise Itself 


SAN Francisco—Lack of Amer- 
ican advertising has enabled Rus- 
sia to outsell this country, Palmer 
Hoyt, publisher of the Denver 
Post, told the American Market- 
ing Association convention here 
July 18. We have the product of 
freedom but Russia with a bad 
product has outsold us, he de- 
clared. 

We have spent eighteen billion 
dollars for defense and _ but 
eighteen millions to tell our story. 
That proportion of advertising to 
sales would put newspapers out of 
business. A founder of the war- 
time Office of War Information, 
Mr. Hoyt said that the State De- 
partment was so fearful of news- 


papers and of Congress that it has | 


failed to spend $25,000,000 more 
available. 
Country Not Doomed 

Mr. Hoyt declared this country 
is not going to hell in a hand- 
basket despite the fate of other 
civilizations from whom _ barbar- 
ians have sought coveted comforts. 
For our civilization has newspa- 
pers and today free men may 
know and think in all parts of the 
world, a situation far distant from 
the era when Visigoths defeated 
the Romans and tribesmen swept 
over the Great Wall of China. 

He was introduced by Clarence 
Lindner, 
Examiner, as the publisher who 
had revised the Denver Post which 
had been a three-ringed circus 


with something going on in every | 
ring and some extraordinary things | 


also going on outside the tent. 

This Post transition was accom- 
plished without loss of vitality 
and newspapers are noted for vi- 
tality or else they are other things, 
Mr. Lindner said. 


Forces of advertising which Mr. | 
Hoyt declared needful for world | 


freedom have within them the 


powers to greatly realize widened | 


domestic potentials, Arno H. 
Johnson, vicepresident and direc- 
tor of media and research for J. 
Walter Thompson Company, told 
the convention July 19. Americans 
must learn to live a third better 
than at present within the next 
five years otherwise they will not 
be taking advantage of even the 
minimum opportunities that are 
within their reach, Mr. Johnson 
said, but even with this minimum 
level of production ($330 billion 
in 1955 vs. $257 billion in 1949 
and $101.4 billion in 1940) will 
remain only a dream unless a de- 
mand is created for the goods and 
services we can produce. This de- 
mand cannot be legislated or cre- 
ated by government deficits, it 
must come voluntarily through a 
change in the standard of living 
as a result of education and the 
creation of new desires through 
advertising and selling, he said. 
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Using a series of charts he de- 
clared discretionary spending pow- 
er in 1955 could be 5% times the 
1940 level and 54% greater than 
in 1949 to attain goals. Old ad- 
vertising ratios are not satisfactory 
guides, he declared. Advertising 
expenses of major corporations 
producing consumer goods were 
only 30% of total sales expenses 
in 1940 and are even less today 
while in 1940 stores in the two to 
five million sales group devoted 
only 33% of selling costs to adver- 
tising and but 25% in 1949. 

In view of the major increase in 
discretionary spending wouldn’t 
both the manufacturer and retailer 
profit by increasing considerably 
the selling effort directed to influ- 
encing the consumer? he asked. 


This change should be an essential 
part of today’s marketing, he said. 

In an address which fortified 
with scientific research the wide 
variations in markets the ANPA 
Bureau of Advertising has slogan- 
ized as “All Business is Local,” 
David E. Faville, professor of 
marketing of the Stanford Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Busi- 
ness declared awareness of the 
complexities is of vital importance. 

The great strength of wholesale 
and middlemen has been in having 
a closer knowledge of regional 
markets than the manufacturers 
have had, he observed. Now that 
manufacturers and large chain or- 
ganizations are interesting them- 
selves more and more in integrat- 
ed distribution, the wholesalers 





and retailers must maintain their 
advantage of intimate market 
knowledge, he stressed. 

“To know which areas are 
growing and which are contract- 
ing on a long term basis is an aid 
in planning tomorrow’s business 
efforts,” he said. “An awareness 
of the complex variations is a fun- 
damental step toward higher and 
more stable profits. 

“Manufacturing sales executives 
who examine wholesaling and re- 
tailing market structure should be 
careful not to apply any over all 
figures they find to the particular 
type of outlet they are interested 
in,” he warned. “Retailing struc- 
tures particularly are moving into 
a modernized version of the old- 
time general store,” he added. 
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| CALL-CHRONICLE Publishers say 
TELETYPESETTER puts paper 


ten years ahead of industry 
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Chart shows how copy is sent to Composing’ Machines by wire 
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The Allentown (Pa.) Morning Cail, 
Evening Chronicle, and Sunday 
Call-Chronicle are now operating the 
nation’s second largest Teletype- 
setter installation, which, according 
to the Call-Chronicle publishers has 
put the papers “ten years ahead of 
the industry, production-wise.” 

This statement is based upon the 
fact that operations from copy to 
type are now almost completely 
automatic. As can be seen from the 
chart above, copy in the editorial 
department and in the Lansford and 


Bethlehem bureaus—as well as clas- 
sified advertising—is converted into 
tape and transmitted by wire directly 
to Teletypesetter-equipped linecast- 
ing machines in the composing 
room. Linecasting is then automatic 
at the rate of 375 slugs or more an 
hour per machine. 

The setup is unusually complete - 
practically a push-button operatioa 
with important gains in type produc- 
tion, cost control and over-all effi- 
ciency. To learn what Teletypesetter 
can do for your paper, write to: 


TELETYPESETTER CORPORATION 
1400 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


TELETYPESETTER 
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New Airfield 
Named After 
Amon Carter 


Fort WortH, Tex. — Ground- 
breaking for the Amon Carter 
Administration Building and Air- 
field at the $12,000,000 Greater 


Fort Worth International Airport 








Amon Carter (in white suit), pub- 
lisher of the Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram, and John W. Car- 
penter, president of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce, turn the 
first spadeful of dirt at the dedi- 
cation last week of Fort Worth’s 
new $12,000,000 Amon Carter 
Field, described as “to be one of 
the 20 best airports in the world.” 


July 10 represented a high point 
in the career of a publisher who 
has also pioneered in American 
aviation. 

While Amon Carter’s reputa- 
tion as publisher of the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram (“Where the 
West Begins”) is virtually world- 
wide, relatively little is known 
about his very substantial con- 
tributions in the field of air trans- 
port. 

Mr. Carter personally—and the 
Star-Telegram—campaigned many 
years to bring about the project. 

One of Top 20 

Delos W. Rentzel. administrator 
of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration at Washington, pronounced 
the formal dedication of the air- 
port, saying it would be one of 
the “top 20 in the world.” 

As if to underscore Mr. Car- 
ter’s airmindedness, the Fort 
Worth City Council voted to name 
the administration building and 
field of the airport for him while 
he was with 31 other American 
publishers on a flight to South 
America as part of a Pan-Amer- 
ican Airlines dedication of a 
new route. 

Mr. Carter accepted the honor 
by telephone from Buenos Aires 
to Fort Worth. He returned for 
the dedication. 

The City Council acted follow- 
ing a petition of Fort Worth 
civic leaders, who stated: 
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“Amon Carter brought the first 
aviation to Fort Worth and for 
40 years he has tirelessly devoted 


money to the purpose of building 
here a great aviation center.” 





his boundless energy and his own | ln Q 2 mM over closing dates ¢ 


On Board of American 

Mr. Carter years ago helped 
launch the company which was 
the forerunner of American Air- 
lines, and the publisher today is 
a member of American’s board 
of directors. 

He was influential in the loca- 
tion in Fort Worth of the huge 
Consolidated Vultee plant, where 
B-36 bombers are presently being 
built. 

He and Will Rogers were close 
friends, and shared an enthusiasm 
for aviation. 

Mr. Carter's interest 
landed at Fort Worth. In fact, 
he was one of 10 men who put 


up $500 each to bring the first | 


aerial barnstormers to the city. 
At the groundbreaking for the 
Amon Carter Administration 


Building—which will be a three- | 
luxury terminal—the pres- | 
lent | 
interest in | 


story 
ence of Mr. Carter’s 
emphasis to the air 
the family. 

She is the former Minnie 
Meacham, daughter of a former 
Fort Worth mayor, for whom 
the present municipal 
Meacham Field, was named. 

And it was Amon Carter who 
dedicated that field years ago! 


N. Y. Daily News 
Seeks Census Waifs 


wife 


The New York Daily News car- | 


ried a story by Edward O'Neill 
along with coupons in an effort 
to provide census authorities with 


names of New Yorkers who were | 
not included in the recent census | 


count. 


The city’s count stands at 


7,841,023, a figure that will be | 


increased when figures on resi- 
dents in the armed forces, at sea, 
or counted elsewhere are re- 
ceived. Many _ authorities _ be- 
lieved this was from 300,000 to 
415,000 short of the city’s total 
population. 


AP 


Means 


RELIABILITY 





airport, | 





in flight | = 
dates from the time the first plane | 





Around the globe, 
Associated Press reporters 
are guided by one precept: 

4 
Report FACTS — 
TRUTHFULLY . . . IMPARTIALLY 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Byline of Dependability 








You can make all of your deadlines in plenty of time 
when you rely on the speed of Air Express. Use it to 


ship electros, printed matter, artwork, mats. You net 
yourself extra days, and can take the time to turn out 
better jobs. 

Air Express is the world’s fastest shipping service. 
Overnight coast-to-coast shipments are routine. And 
it’s more convenient, because Air Express is door to 
door with 24-hour special pick-up and delivery at all 
airport cities. Rates are low: 20 lbs. goes 1200 miles 


for $7.37, 4 lbs. for only $1.87. 
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Air Express gives you all these advantages: 

World's fastest transportation method. 
| Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 
| One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline points. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 
Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best 


air shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, 
Railway Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 


Age 


Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 





GETS THERE FIRST 
, . A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of the U.S. 
















JOURNALISM EDUCATION 





Schools Should Offer 


Popular ‘Press’ Courses 


By Dwight Bentel 


THE AMERICAN newspaper takes 
a kicking-around in colleges and 
universities. 

English professors sneer at its 
“journalese,” social science pro- 
fessors decry its social impact or 
lack of it, sociology professors de- 
plore its “criminal influence” on 
the susceptible, and so on. 

Its accomplishments largely are 
taken for granted: its shortcom- 
ings, real or seeming, vigorously 
condemned. 

Understanding Lacking 

Outside the schools and depart- 
ments of journalism very little 
approval or real understanding of 
the newspaper press finds expres- 
sion on the campus. 

After four years of such expo- 
sure the college grad is apt to hold 
the newspaper in low esteem. 
That’s worse than unfortunate. It’s 
dangerous. 

Unfortunately, the faculty group 
in a position to balance the pic- 
ture isn’t doing it. The journalism 
teacher, usually an ex-newspaper 
man, is so preoccupied with the 
problems of occupational training 
that he ignores this opportunity 
for an outstanding service. 

Busily teaching his specialized 
courses for journalism “majors,” 
he overlooks a magnificent chance 
to contribute to better public un- 
derstanding of the press. 

The school of journalism that 
offers general non-technical “con- 
sumer” journalism courses for the 
non-journalism student is unusual. 
Popular offerings on the press as 
a social institution are not being 
given at most schools. 

This is curious. Instruction on 
most of the basic democratic insti- 
tutions is fed to the liberal arts 
student in large servings. He wan- 
ders through broad offerings in 
government and economics and 
sociology and history which treat 
in detail the various social com- 
ponents. 

Instruction Lacking 

But for instruction on the proc- 
esses and functions of the demo- 
cratic press he has to seek out 
specialized technical courses for 
professional trainees in journalism 

. and of course, he doesn’t. 

Whatever instruction the general 
student receives in consumer jour- 
nalism he usually gets as a left- 
handed contribution from a social 
science or English professor who 
has read George Seldes, Harold 
Ickes, and the Brass Check. 

Of half-a-hundred-schools and 
departments recently sent an E&P 
questionnaire, only a dozen report- 
ed they are offering courses on the 
press for general consumption. 
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Typical reply came from the 
dean of one of the largest schools 
in the country who said: “Unfor- 
tunately we do not. We probably 
should, but we’re too busy with 
our own work to be able to af- 


ford such a ‘service’ course for 
libarel arts students.” 
Replied a second mid-western 


dean: “This school offers no course 
on the press for popular consump- 
tion. We offer a survey course for 
sophomore journalism majors, but 
all the rest of our courses are 
purely professional in scope and 
nature. We do not allow non-jour- 
nalism majors to take our basic 
news-editorial courses.” 
For J-Students Only 

Said a third: “We have no ob- 
jection to such a course but there 
is strong tradition here that jour- 
nalism courses are for journalism 
majors only. There is an advan- 
tage in this in that we are able to 
concentrate exclusively on the 
problem of training a_ selected 
group of majors.” 

The disadvantage, obviously, is 
that the instructional group quali- 
fied to convey the best and most 
balanced understanding of Amer- 
ican journalism to the institution 
at large isn’t doing so. 

There is legitimate question as 
to the logic of training practition- 
ers in a vocational area which the 
rest of the students are being con- 
ditioned to regard with doubt and 
dissatisfaction. 

Certainly part of the obligation 
of the J-school is to promote gen- 
eral understanding and acceptance 
of the practices which it is teach- 
ing. 

A number of schools permit or 
encourage non-journalism students 
to enroll in certain of the survey 
or writing courses. The University 
of Wisconsin reports, for example, 
that “a number of our courses are 
open to non-majors. These include 
Magazine and Feature Writing, 
Communication Media and Public 
Opinion, International News Com- 
munications, Public Relations.” 

Need General Offerings 

Trouble is, limited numbers will 
find such courses as contrasted, 
for example, with general offerings 
in social science where a professor 
may hold forth upon his pet theme 
of advertiser domination of news- 
paper, or the “failure” of the press 
in recent Presidential elections. 

The need, then, is not for jour- 
nalism courses “open to non-jour- 
nalism majors,” but for general of- 
ferings completely removed in pur- 
pose and approach from such 
courses. 

Exemplary is the “Survey of 


Journalism” offering at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Says Neil 
Plummer, director of journalism, 
“It is one of the most popular 
electives in the College of Arts and 
Sciences. Only non-journalism stu- 
dents are admitted. The emphasis 
throughout is upon the consumer 
of journalism, and the course 
ranges from the history of jour- 
nalism through the production of 
the newspaper to problems of 
journalism and current events. 

School of journalism at North- 
western University also offers such 
a course, called “The American 
Newspaper as a Social Institution.” 
Says Dean Kenneth Olson: 

“It aims to provide students of 
our university with an understand- 
ing of our press and its place in 
American life. Incidentally, it pro- 
vides us an opportunity to answer 
many of the phony criticisms and 
misunderstandings in regard to the 
press, advertising, etc.” 

Intelligent Background 

A. L. Higginbotham of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada reports his de- 
partment offers a special course 
for “present and prospective read- 
ers of newspapers. Its purpose is 
to give students who do not plan 
to practice journalism, but to con- 
sume it, a background for the in- 
telligent following of the news as 
good citizens.” 

A number of respondents indi- 
cate intention of establishing such 
courses. Says Wallace E. Garets 
of Idaho State College, “I want to 
offer a course in mass communi- 
cations for the lay student soon. 
Seems to me that this is one of the 
great opportunities which is too 
frequently neglected or p»ssed by.” 

At the University of Utah, 
Quintus Wilson reports “increas- 
ing demand on this campus for a 
popular non-technical course in 
journalism. This course would 
teach how to read a newspaper, 
why the newspaper is put together 
as it is, and_ historical back- 
ground.” 

If the newspaper is the vital 
democratic institution generally 
believed, then journalism educa- 
tion could make no more impor- 
tant contribution than increased 
public understanding of the news- 
paper press. 

In view of widespread criticism 
of the field for which they are 
training arising in part at least 
from ignorance of newspaper 
problems and purposes, point of 
view by J-schools that their job 
is solely one of occupational train- 
ing should be reexamined. 

Some balancing of the one-sided 
presentation now characteristic of 
press treatment in the colleges and 
universities is sorely needed from 
them. 


Profs Go to School 
At State U. of lowa 
E1icHT graduate students with 
journalism teaching experience on 
the college level are enrolled for 
graduate study at the school of 
journalism, State University of 
Iowa. 
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Postpone Answer 

The answer of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune and 
States to a government suit 
charging anti-trust violation 
has been postponed on account 
of an extension granted to the 
defendants until August 14. 





Six of the teachers are candi- 
dates for doctor of philosophy de- 
gree. The Iowa school of journal- 
ism claims to be the first to have 
offered this degree. 

Two of the professors have been 
on the campus for a year. They 
are Walter Steigleman, associated 
professor of journalism at Indiana 
University; and Oliver R. Smith, 
assistant professor and head of the 
department of journalism at Brig- 
ham Young University. 

Enrolled for the first time this 
summer are Worth MacDougald, 
assistant professor of journalism at 
the University of Georgia; Samuel 
S. Talbert, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of 
Mississippi; Ernest F. Andrews, 
Jr., instructor of English and jour- 
nalism at Grinnel College; James 
L. Julian, instructor of journalism 
at the University of Miami: Tom 
Pastorius, instructor of journalism 
at Ohio Wesleyan University; and 
Robert M. Pockrass, instructor of 
journalism at Pennsylvania State. 

* 


Radio Scholarship 

MADISON, Wis.—The University 
of Wisconsin is accepting applica- 
tions for the H. V. Kaltenborn 
Annual Radio Scholarship for 
1950-51 school year, according to 
H. L. Ewbank, chairman of the 
radio committee at the university. 
The scholarship amounting to 
$500 is derived from the income 
from a trust fund established by 
Mr. Kaltenborn, Wisconsin-born 
newspaperman, writer and radio 
news commentator. 


P.R. Men Urge 


Louder ‘Voice’ 

HARRISBURG, Pa.— Urging the 
United States to use the services 
of the best public relations men 
in this country in its “Battle of 
Information” with Communist 
nations, the Pennsylvania Public 
Relations Society went on record 
July 17 for large increases in 
federal funds to the “Voice of 
America” and to any other gov- 
ernment agency doing this impor- 
tant work. 

President J. Hugh McNeill, who 
is a combat Marine Veteran of 
World War II, said: “After a 
comparative study by _ society 
members of the American meth- 
ods of counter-propaganda with 
those employed by Communist 
countries, we find that we are 
suffering the same losses in the 
‘battle of words’ that we are suf- 
fering in the present fighting war. 
We cannot afford to continue ne- 
glecting this very important and 
modern phase of warfare, whether 
the war is hot or cold.” 
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Denver Post 
Announces 


Staff Changes 


DeNnveR, Colo.—Six major pro- 
motions on the Denver Post staff 


were announced last week by 
Palmer Hoyt, editor and pub- 
lisher. 

Charles R. Buxton, former 


night city editor of the Portland 
Oregonian and with the Post since 
1946, has been named acting ad- 
vertising director. Previously he 
was assistant business manager. 

Two promotions on the sports 
and news side included Bruce 
Hamby, named to the newly- 
created post of Sunday news edi- 
tor, and Marvin McCarthy, execu- 
tive sports editor. 

Mr. Hamby has been a mem- 
ber of the Post staff since 1946 
and after two years as the paper’s 
executive sports editor, he be- 
came assistant news editor until 
his promotion last week. 

Mr. McCarthy, former man- 
aging editor of the Chicago Sun- 
Times, joined the Post staff two 
months ago. 

A veteran Chicago newsman, 
Mr. McCarthy’s experience in- 
cludes 30 years on Chicago, Ala- 
bama, and Florida newspapers. 

Two new assistant business 
managers also were named in last 
week’s promotions. They are Ed- 
win H. Roberts and Frederick 


ae — 


West, both employes of the Post | 
during the past four years. Mr. | 


Roberts, until now has been as- 
sistant circulation director 
has been in newspaper work for 


16 years. He came to the Post | 
from Portland after working dur- | 


ing 1941 on the Seattle Times. 

Mr. West came to the Post 
from Chicago where he was as- 
sistant subscription fulfillment 
manager for Time and Life. He 
formerly was engaged in research 
and development work for the 
Post. 

The other major promotion was 
that of Nicholas De George, desig- 
nated production manager. He has 
been an employe of the Post’s 
mechanical departments for 30 
years, with the exception of 1947 
to 1950 which he spent in Los 
Angeles in business for himself. 
He returned to the Post last Janu- 


ary and had been foreman of the | 
machine shop until his elevation | 


to supervision over all mechan- 
ical departments. 


a 
Pool Dedicated 
SAGINAW, Mich:—A $25,000 be- 
quest by the late Mrs. Arthur R. 
Treanor, who died last Dec. 22, 


and | 





Advertisement 











made possible a new swimming | 


pool which was dedicated last 
week at St. Vincent’s Villa, a 
Catholic school, here. Her hus- 
band, Mr. Treanor, retired in 1946 
after many years as vicepresident 
and editorial counsel of Booth 
Newspapers, Inc. 








FOR 


with rubber 
inch sheet cut. 








SCOTT Multi-Unit Presses com- 
posed of 10 Units, 2 pairs of 
Folders, 2 Upper Formers, 2 
Color Plate Cylinders, Substruc- 
ture, Electric Press Drives, Reels 
and Tensions. Presses equipped 
rollers. 


Expected to be available in 
last quarter of 1950 


For full information address 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Inc. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
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If They’re Wild, 
They Belong To Tik! 


Ran into Tik Anderson last week 
and was reminded of the first time I 
ever spoke to him. The missus had 
sent me out one Saturday afternoon 
to hunt for some blackberries. 


I took a long hike and couldn’t find 
any. Finally, I came to Tik’s house 
along that low stretch east of the fork 
on River Road. “‘Hi there,”’ I says, 
‘‘any blackberries around here?’ 

Tik says. ‘“‘There used to be—but I 
don’t know much about things that 
grow wild.” Later, I found out how 
Tik supports his family by picking 
and selling berries. Ever since, I’ve 
been like the rest of folks in town— 
respectful of his right not to tell where 
“this” berries grow. 

From where I sit, respecting other 
folks’ rights comes natural in our 
town ... in America for that matter! 
Whether it’s a person’s right to enjoy 
a temperate glass of beer or ale, or 
whether it’s Tik Anderson’s right to 
keep secret where his berries are, it’s 
all a big part of a real democracy! 


Pe Warsi 





Copyright, 1950, United States Brewers Foundation 


From where I sit 


by Joe Marsh 





PROMOTION 





Scholarships Are 
Cheap but Effective 


By T. S. Irvin 


ONE of the most inspiring pro- 
motional ads we have seen in 
some time is currently being run 
in trade papers by the Detroit 
Free Press. You will recall having 
seen it on the inside cover of 
E&P several weeks ago. 

“They turned words into cash,” 
is what the headline of this ad 
says. But much more important 
is what the sub-caption says, “We 
will send these three young people 
to college.” 

Copy in the ad tells about a 
debate in which six Michigan high 
school students participated. They 
had been chosen through previous 
debate competition. The winners 
of this final debate, two young 
lads and a girl, won the annual 
scholarship awards given by the 
Free Press. The first award win- 
ner gets $1,200: second award 
winner, $800; third award winner, 
$500. 

The two final paragraphs in this 
ad are worth repeating here: 

“For 25 years the Detroit Free 
Press has sponsored the debate 
work in the high schools of the 
state. During this season 130 high 
schools took part in debates be- 
fore audiences of 150,000 persons. 

“By fostering the interest of 
the young high school students of 
Michigan in public speaking, we 
believe that at the same time, we 
are making them better newspa- 
per readers and better customers 
for your products.” 

We don’t have any word from 
{yndon West, the Free Press’s 
promotion manager, about this 
activity, but it’s easy enough for 
you to figure it out for yourself. 
The scholarships, in cash, come 
to $2,500 a year. Administration 
of this activity can’t come to an 
awful lot of money above this. 

But even if you were to double 
the cost of the cash awards, and 
figure that this activity sets the 
Free Press back $5,000 in a year, 
you can see that this is a promo- 
tion that is downright cheap for 
the good it does and the goodwill 
it certainly engenders. 

In 25 years, the Free Press, 
through this activity, has helped a 
lot of youngsters through college. 
Wouldn’t a resume of this activity, 
which would find out where some 
of these youngsters are today and 
what they are doing, make a bang- 
up promotion? 


Food for Action 

OnE of the problems food 
stores have, and one that makes a 
companion problem for the news- 
papers that carry their advertis- 
ing, is the peaking up of food 
shopping at the end of the week. 
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Friday seems to tower pretty 
generally over the country as the 
peak food shopping day. This 
means that the Thursday newspa- 
pers, especially the evening pa- 
pers, are packed with food adver- 
tising. 

Peaks, of course, for food stores 
and for newspapers, always cause 
a strain because they make the 
valleys they peak up out of so 
deep. From time to time, efforts 
are made to shorten the peak and 


raise the valley and make the 
line more even. So far as we 
know, none of these efforts has 


ever been markedly successful. 

Yet in a promotional broadside 
that comes this week from the 
Pasadena (Calif.) Star-News, there 
is a suggestion that one of the 
local food advertisers may be 
meeting this problem with some 
success. 

The broadside devotes itself to 
showing what a “colossal” busi- 
ness the 12 super food marketing 
organizations in Pasadena do, 
Pasadena’s 39,000 families buying 
$42,213,000 worth of food an- 
nually, an average of over $1,000 
per family. 

Photographs of the supermar- 
kets are shown, with samples of 
their food promotions in the Star- 
News. But from one of these or- 
ganizations a letter is reproduced. 
This testifies to the success, over 
a six-month period, of Tuesday 
and Wednesday advertising of food 
specials in bringing in customers 
and rolling up dollar sales. 

The broadside is an energetic 
promotion for the Star-News. But 
it occurs to us that if more could 
be made of the early-in-the-week 
experience with food advertising, 
it might be a cue for other cities, 
and it might help solve a problem 
the food stores and the newspa- 
pers mutually face. 


Tour Business 

BiG business on most newspa- 
pers is handling tourist traffic— 
that is, taking visitors through the 


plant. It’s one of the finest pro- 
motions in the program, too. Of 
course, it’s a business you can 
pretty much control. If you wel- 
come it, you can take a lot of 
people through your plant and 
make a lot of friends. If you 


don’t want to bother with it, you 
don’t have to. But certainly it’s 
a goodwill promotion that seems 
well worth the investment. 

In Minneapolis, Promotion Di- 
rector Otto Silha has just counted 
up the number of visitors the 
Star and Tribune shepherded 
through its plant during the past 
12 months. He stopped counting 


when he got to 30,000, but that’s 
about the figure. The bunch that 
went through during the annual 
Open House celebration isn't 
counted in this. 

From September through June, 
there were 452 different school 
groups taken through, 16,560 
young people. 

Visitors to the Star and Tribune 
get a tabloid newspaper section 
that tells them, in words and pic- 
tures, the behind-the-scenes story 
of getting the paper to press. Be- 
ginning in the fall they will also 
get a colored postcard showing 
the Star and Tribune plant, “home 
of the largest newspapers in the 
Upper Midwest.” Getting these 
postcards mailed to people all 
over the country is going to be 
swell promotion for the Star and 
Tribune. 

At the other end of the scale, 
in size, anyhow, is the weekly 
McDuffie Progress, “Voice of the 
Camellia City of the South,” 
Thomson, Ga. Its visitors prob- 
ably run into the dozens. But it 
finds it worth while, promotion- 
ally, to issue a booklet telling 
“The Story of Your Newspaper.” 

Written by Editor William B. 
Gray, this is an excellent job, 
simple, straightforward, exposito- 
ry. It could well be the story of 
many metropolitan newspapers, 
only the figures needing to be 
changed, the basic elements re- 
maining commonly true. The 
booklet, done by the Progress it- 


self, is well printed, too, and 
well illustrated. 
In the Bag 

“Retail Trade in Detroit Area 


and. Michigan” is title of booklet 
published by Detroit Free Press 
comparing figures from 1948 Cen- 
sus of Business with 1939. Pro- 
vides figures on number of estab- 
lishments and sales, useful to 
media and marketing people. 
Similar booklet published by 
New York Times gives “Facts 
from 1948 Census of Business” 
for New York market, but does 
not have comparisons. 
Schenectady (N. Y.) Union- 
Star has produced a survey on 
wine and liquor which provides 
distribution figures by brands, 
sales rank, percentage of business 
by days of week, popularity of 
bottle sizes, percentage of men 
and women customers. Useful. 
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WHY? 


...do the Big-Money 
Space-buyers at the 
top agencies read 


E&P? 
SEE PAGE 42 
RE 
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Sets Up Trophy 
For Conservation 


PORTLAND, Ore.—To encourage 
soil-saving and check erosion 
problems, the Oregonian has es- 
tablished a permanent trophy to 
be awarded to the top “Oregon 
Conservation Man of the Year.” 
The Oregonian’s trophy will be re- 
tained by the winning farmer for 
a year. Any Oregon farmer de- 
riving substantial income from 
wheat is eligible. 


Business Paper 


News Offices 
Are Expanded 


CuHicaGo — The Chicago office 
of Fairchild Publications will be 
located in larger quarters in the 
Bankers Building, 105 West 
Adams Street, starting July 31, as 
operations are expanded to pro- 
vide swifter and broader services 
to the home furnishings, women’s, 
men’s, and children’s apparel, and 
footwear industries. 

The Chicago area news, adver- 
tising and circulations staffs of 
Retailing Daily, Women’s Wear 
Daily, Daily News Record, Foot- 
wear News, and Men’s Wear will 
function from the new address. 
Some 40 people are attached to 
the Chicago office. 

More Floor Space 

About 5,000 square feet of floor 
space will be available at the com- 
pany’s new location, or nearly 
one-fifth more space than utilized 
by the firm at present offices at 
418 South Market Street. 

Broader services will be fur- 
nished by an enlarged news staff 
and expanded photographic facili- 
ties. The news photographers will 
have new dark room and studio 
facilities to expedite transmission 
of news photos to the company's 
headquarters in New York City. 

The remaining 13 members of 
the editorial staff will have full 
use of two direct wire connections 
to the wire room in New York. 

Fairchild’s Chicago office has 
been located at the South Market 
Street address since 1912. The 
firm was founded here in 1890 
by E. W. Fairchild. 
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ing, publishing, printing and 
commercial broadcasting in 
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in these territories read 
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SYNDICATE DIRECTORY 
SECT 


ON 


IN THE JULY 29 ISSUE 


S INCE its inception, this unique Directory has been made a part of 


editorial department permanent files and is a tradition among news- 


papers, syndicates, agencies, and many others. 


NOW ... it will be larger in every respect, more complete in a five- 


section, cross-indexed Directory, so simplified that quick reference is 


assured. 


There will be new arrangements of departments of intense interest to 
all editors, all syndicates, in line with EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S policy 


to keep a “step ahead” in its service to newspapers and syndicates. 





A complete directory of all syndicates, news services, 
and photographic services, giving addresses, top execu- 
tives, list of features with details of size, frequency of 
issue, etc., together with KEY to proper classification. 


Names of syndicates and services classified by type of 
service rendered, such as general features, news serv- 
ices, editorial cartoons, cooking schools, home pages, 
religious, etc. 


The classification of the individual features under such 
headings as Automotive, Aviation, Beauty, Books, Fic- 
tion, etc. There are 41 classifications. 


olarger aud More Complete 


Alphabetical listing of ‘By-lined” features. 


Complete directory of authors and artists—1i,096 in all 
—together with title and details of their respective 
features or cartoons. 


In preparing this modernized version of the Direc- 
tory, we have been guided and assisted by both 
editors and syndicates. Its completeness far exceeds 
any previous issue. Quite as important as the text, 
the special advertising by syndicates of new fea- 
tures, new ideas, will be of news value. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


1475 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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@Pbituary 


EUGENE N. (Dick) Smitu, 61, 
a former managing editor of the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Post and edi- 
tor and managing editor of the 
Kansas City Journal-Post, July 12, 
in Phoenix, Ariz., after delivering 
a speech for ANNA FROHMILLER, 
candidate for Governor of Ari- 
zona, for whom he was campaign 
manager. He served in the Los 
Angeles bureau of the United 
Press and became manager of the 
Phoenix bureau in 1946. In 1948, 
he became managing editor of the 
Arizona Times and later opened 
a public relations office. 

Mrs. ARTHUR A. Parks, former 
owner and director of the Pough- 
keepsie Publishing Corp., which 
published the Poughkeepsie (N. 
Y.) Evening Star and the Eagle- 
News, July 14. 

B. DwicuTt Ray, 56, co-owner- 
publisher of the Jndiana (Pa.) 
Evening Gazette, and former na- 
tional commander of the Eightieth 





Division Veterans Association, 
July 13, in an automobile wreck. 
JoHN R. JupGE, 59, make-up 


editor of the Detroit (Mich.) 
News for 25 years and formerly 
on the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, 
Joplin (Mo.) Globe, Peoria (Ill.) 
Journal, Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Oklahoman, Leavenworth (Kan.) 
Times and Parsons (Kan.) Sun, 
July 15. 

JosePH EKSERGEN, 73, a former 
superintendent of the photo-en- 
graving department of the New 
York Times from 1925 to 1947, 
July 14 at West Englewood, N. J. 

ARTHUR F. PorTER, 77, who re- 
tired several years ago after serv- 
ing as a newspaperman and car- 
toonist for 50 years on some of 
the larger newspapers throughout 
the country, July 17, in New York 
City. He was an uncle of RUSSELL 
PorTeR, New York Times writer. 

WILLIAM F. HAwKEs, 52, man- 
aging editor of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Record and of the San 
Diego (Calif.) Journal July 7. He 
had been a copydesk man on the 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Times from 
1946 to last March. 

Marcus FRancis RITGER, 60, 
a member of the Baltimore (Md.) 
Sun staff for 32 years until his 
retirement in 1949, July 13. For 
many years Mr. RITGER had 
worked the all-night beat for the 
Sun. 

EMMETT T. WHALEN, 45, for- 
mer circulation manager of the 
Buffalo (N Y.) Times and the 
Tonawanda (N. Y.) News, July 
9 in Buffalo. 

WiLtiaM V. SHAMBLIN, 28, 
attached to the circulation depart- 
ment of the Charleston (W. Va.) 
Gazette, was drowned July 11 
when his boat capsized while he 
was fishing in a lake near Detroit, 
Mich. 

ALTON H. WEIBEL, 47, manag- 
ing editor, Chico (Calif.) Enter- 
prise-Record, July 7, in Burbank. 
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Calif. He was associated with 
newspapers in Chicago, Lincoln 
and McCook, Neb., before going 
to California. 

Mrs. J. M. BEcK, 74, wife of 
the publisher of the Centerville 
(Ia.) Jowegian, July 3. Her three 
sons are HAROLD and Paut of the 
Daily Blade-Tribune, Oceanville, 
Calif., and Ropert of the Daily 
Iowegian. 

Myron Rosuar, 36, advertising 
sales representative for the Ra- 
cine (Wis.) Journal-Times since 
1941, was, with his wife, fatally 
injured in an automobile crash 
near Milwaukee. 

Mrs. JosEPH RUSSELL KNow- 
LAND, SR., 62, wife of the pub- 
lisher of the Oakland (Calif.) 
Tribune and mother of SENATOR 
KNOWLAND. 

WILLARD F. LocuripGe, 60, a 
vicepresident and director of the 
J. Walter Thompson agency and 
a former city editor of the Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Post, July 16, in 
Evanston, IIl. 

Smcas S. (St) GriFFis, 66, man- 
ager of McConnell, Eastman & 
Co. Limited, advertising agency, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

DoucLas CHOWN Brace, 43, 
vicepresident of James Fisher Co. 
Ltd., Toronto advertising agency, 
July 13. 

ROBERT B. Gross, 34, city edi- 
tor of the Rockford (Il).) Register- 
Republic and former reporter for 
the Belvidere (Ill.) Daily Repub- 
lican, July 19, in Chicago. 

® 


McCoy, P.R.-Ad 
Agency Man, Dies 


PHILADELPHIA—Harold Glidden 
McCoy, 60, vice-president 
Lewis & Gilman, Inc., Philadel- 
phia advertising and public rela- 
tions firm, died July 13 at his 
home in Malvern, near here. 

A native of Cortland, N. Y., 
Mr. McCoy began his newspaper 
career on the Watertown (N. Y.) 
Daily Times. He later covered the 


New York Legislature for the | 
Albany Knickerbocker Press, In- | 


ternational News Service and the 
New York Herald and Evening 
Telegram. During the Harding 
udministration he worked on the 
Washington Post and later cov- 
ered the White House for the 
New York Times during the 
Hoover administration. 

Joining N. W. Ayer & Son in 
1930, Mr. McCoy was in charge 
ot public relations accounts serv- 
iced by Ayer’s Philadelphia head- 
quarters. He was in charge of 
all public relations accounts at 
Lewis & Gilman since the agency 
was founded in 1942. 


s 
Wm. Nugent Dies 
William Nugent, retired vice- 
president of Media Records and 
one of its founders, died July 19 
at his home in Natick, Mass. He 
was a former advertising manager 
of the Boston American and the 
Philadelphia North American, He 
retired in 1944, 


of | 
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Frostee Ads for Sunday 

Four-color ads in full and frac- 
tional pages in 145 Sunday maga- 
zine sections and Sunday comic 
sections from coast to coast, equal 
to 80% of the entire Sunday news- 


paper circulation in the United 
States, will push the Lipton com- 
pany’s new Frostee, a dessert mix, 
it was announced this week. About 
480,000,000 advertising impres- 
sions are also scheduled for the 
current period through September 
in American Weekly, This Week, 
First 3 Market Groups, Puck 


Comic Weekly, Metro Comics, In- | 


dependent Comics and Indepen- 
dent Magazine sections. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADS 











NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


DAILIES OR WEEKLIES—Mountain 
States, Midwest, Southwest. Ray E. 
Mohler & Associates, 312 Boston 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. 











PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA DAILY in 
fast growing city. Will stand careful 
investigation. $40,000 cash down re- 
quired. 


sy a 
COUNTY SEAT exclusive weekly and 
job shop in desirable Montana loca- 
tion. $52,500, mostly cash. 


“ipa 
MAJOR COAST CITY controlled eir- 
culation weekly shopping newspaper. 
Established for years. Outstanding 
record of operation. Includes valu 
able real estate and first class plant. 
Net over $50,000 last year. Price 
$325,000 with $85,000 cash down. 
—_—-o— 

For details to qualified buyers write 
AR R W. STYPES 
Newspaper Broker 
625 Market St., San Francisco 





Situation Wanted 

(Cash with Order) 
| time—$.50 per line 
‘4 times—$.40 per line, per insertion 

HELP WANTED AND 

ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
| time—$1.00 per line 
‘2 times—$.90 per line, per Insertion 
*4 times—$.80 per line, per insertion 
‘For consecutive insertions of same 
copy. 
Additional charge of $.15 for the 
ise of box numbers. 

3 lines minimum. 
Count approximately five, 6 letter 

words, one line. 


ads with white space and/or type of 

4 pt. caps and over computed on agate 

— basis of 14 lines per column 

ach. 

Count four words for box number. 
No abbreviations. 


‘ostage charges incurred for for- 


varding PACKAGES will be added 


Forms close Wednesday noon. 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 
*x%* SOUND Investments in selected 
Publication Properties. 625 Market 
St.. San Francisco, Calif. 


CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 
Daily Newspaper Properties 
W. H. Glover Co., Ventura, California. 














WRITE FOR LATEST LIST of news- 
naper Properties for Sale. MAY 
RROS.. Binghamton. New York. 


BEAT INFLATION with one of these 
California weeklies: County seat ex- 
clusives, one at $60,000, $20,000 
down: one at $33.500, $10,000 down. 
San Joaquin Valley exclusive $29,500, 
$10.000 down; Coastal exclusive, high 
potential, $10,000 down. J. A. Snyder, 
3570 Frances Ave., Venice, California. 
Phone EX-78744. 

NAVAL RESERVE officer must sell 
profitable California weekly. Stand 
careful inspection, Full price $75,000. 
Box 6110, Editor & Publisher. 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA WEEKLY. 
Nets $8,000 yr. Down $8,000. ARI- 
ZONA WEEKLY. Asking $18,000 inc. 
building. Gross $14,000. OREGON 
WEEKLY. Gross $9,000. Asking 
$6.000 terms. Jack L. Stoll, 4958 
Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 27, Cal. 














THREE COUNTY-SEAT PAPERS 
IN VIRGINIA 

and a large modern printing plant 
with four machines, 4 cylinder 
presses, four job presses and a score 
of miscellaneous mechanical units. 
Two newspaper and plant buildings, 
Fourteen employes. Total paid cir- 
culation 4,000 copies. Total popula- 
tion 40.000. Papers all *% columns, 
16 in., 12 ems, 8 to 24 pars. Gross- 
ing $60,000. more than half in ad- 
vertising. Expenses $35.000 without 
rent. Publisher takes $10,000. Ad- 
vertising rates 43¢c-57¢. Independent. 
Price $65,000 ineluding buildings. 
Remarkable terms available. MAY 
BROS.. Newspaper Brokers, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





ESTABLISHED*NEWSPAPERS 
with profitable records on fair terms 
J. R. GABBERT 
3937 Orange St., Riverside, Cal. 


For any size paper contact 
ODETT & ODETT, Brokers 
Publishers for Many Years 

P. O. Box 527, San Fernando, Calif. 


NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS 
Tax and all other purposes. 
A. 8S. VAN BENTHUYSEN 
446 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota Newspapers. Herman Koch, 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa. 


Celebrating our 30TH YEAR without 
a lapse of time as exclusive newspa- 
per brokers. We would like to be of 
service to you, the publisher, and to 
you, the buyer. 
LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 
Box 192, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


MIDWEST PAPERS: Bailey-Krehbiel 
Service. Successors to Clyde H. Knox, 
218-19 Journal Bldg., Salina, Kansas. 




















SOUTHERN Newspaper Properties and 
machinery. Everything Oonfidential. 
J. B. Snider, Natchez, Mississippi. 
MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Established 1914. Newspapers bought 
and sold without publicity. 
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METROPOLITAN NEIGHBORHOOD 
monthly paper, now in 4th year, plan- 
ning weekly publication, seeks mod- 
erate investment by man capable of 
assuming business and advertising di- 
rection of same, and working long 
hours. Box 6068, Editor & Publisher. 








PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED Newspaper Publisher 
wants to buy WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
grossing between $20,000 and $30,- 
000. Prefer Eastern State. Box 6032, 
Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED owner publisher 
wants to buy all or part of solid. ex- 
elusive daily or semi-weekly. Ample 
down payment. Box 6010, Editor & 
Publisher. 














MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





2—H. K. Harris Two-Color Automatic 
Letter Presses 
I—57" Oswego Power Cutter 
APEX . 
Printing Machinery Co. 
207-209 Wooster Street 
New York 12, N. Y. 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE Fer 





PRESSES FOR SALE 
GOSS — UNIT TYPE, SUPERIM- 
POSED, 32-64 Page capacity, 22%- 
inch cutoff. 


GOSS—DECKER TYPE, 32-64 Page 
Capacity, 2234-inch cutoff, used as 
Comic. 

HOE—UNIT TYPE, 16-32 Page Ca- 
pacity, 2234-inch cutoff, AC Drive. 


HOE ‘‘X’’ PATTERN, Sextuple and 
Double Sextuple, 21%-inch cutoff. 
HOE 3 UNIT—24-48 page capacity, 
end feed 22%” cutoff, rubber rollers, 
A.C. Drive and pony autoplate. 


23 9/16-inch 


HOE-Z-TYPE, cutoff, 4 
Units, 32-64 Page Capacity, Roller 
Bearings, Steel Cylinders, Pair Fold- 
ers, Substructure, Reels, Tensions, 
Motor Drives. 

SCOTT—4—MULTI-TYPE UNITS, 


32-64 Page Capacity, 22%-inch cutoff, 
Pair Folders, Floor Feed, Two 60 HP. 
Drives. Ideal for Color Flexibility. 
Available Immediately. 

KEMP IMMERSION REMELT FUR- 
NACE, complete with Carburetor and 
Controls. Bottom Pour Off Spout, 
4,500 pound capacity, 32-inch diam- 
eter, guaranteed new condition. 


BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Phone: BRyant 9-1132 





8 page Model 
— 
No. 

3—C _ 3 mags. 

1—C Intertype 42 em 3 mags. 
1—CSM Intertype Tripod aux. 
1—C Intertype with quadder. 
Goss 45 C mat roller. 

No. 25 Vandercook proof press. 
Goss plate shaver. 

Miehle and Babcock presses. 


A Duplex. 


Model 8 and two 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
323 North Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





PHOTO 
ENGRAVING 
EQUIPMENT 
ZINC AND MAGNESIUM 


E. T. SULLEBARGER CO. 
110 ae St. 538 S. Clark St. 
New York 





MODEL B. INTERTYPE 25819 with | 
Electric Pot, 2 Molds in 4 Mold Disk, 
2 Magazines, AC Motor, $2,500. 

MODEL 8 LINOTYPE 27999 with 


Electric Pot, Metal Feed, 2 Molds in 


4 Mold Disk, 3 Magazines, AC Motor 
$2.750. 

AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY, both 
machines in good condition. Prices 
include crating and loading. ALAN 
DIETCH, 71 Queensboro Rd., Roches- 


ter 9. N. Y. Phone Culver 2931. 





COLOR PRESS 


Pancoast High Speed 12 cylinder color 


press, 21%” cut-o 
GEORGE 0. OXFORD 
Boise. 


SINGLE 
pump. 
Representatives, 
York 7, N. Y. 


FIVE DECK GOSS (40 pp.) 2 plates 
wide with color deck, stereo equip 
ment, 23 9/16” cutoff, in storage. East 
St. Lonis Press. Fast St. Lonis. TI 


COMPLETE Small daily newspaper 
plant. Model A Duplex. Linotypes 14, 
19, 5. Mats, Router, Saws, Caster, 
Furnace, Turtles, Engraving Plant, 
Job Shop, Cabinets, Stones. etc. Lo- 
cation Southwest. Box 6094, Editor 
& Publisher. 

SE AUTOMATIC printing press con- 
trol, 220V, 600, 3P, AC 50/5 HP. 
Consisting of control panel and re- 
sistors only. Dealers invited to make 
offer. Herald-Times, Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin. 


Idaho 


WOOD JR. Autoplate with 
Wood Autoshaver. Printcraft 
277 Broadway, New 

















The following electrical equipment 
is surplus on our hands, is in good 
condition and available for immediate 
delivery: 


1—direct current press drive 2E196 
complete with control pane) but with- 
out push button stations. 


1—motor generator set 150 H.P., 





A.C. motor, 100 K.W., D.C. generator 
together with resistances, rheostat 
and control panel and switches. 


1—220 volt motor generator set 10 
H.P., A.C., 220 volt motor 75 K.W., 
D.C. gene rator, complete with switches 
and controls. Box 6023, Editor & 
Publisher. 





LIQUIDATION SALE 


26 Linotypes, models 5, 8, 9, 25, 26 

110 extra — 

400 fonts mat 

1 model F Elrod with 12 molds, 1 year 
old 

7 saw trimmers, Miller and Glider 

2,000 cases foundry type 

Hundreds of other items 


425 East 24th 


Printing Corporation, 
a Everything priced 


Street, N. 





Chicago | 


low for quick sale. For information 


| eall, wire or write 


| PAYNE & CRAIG CORP. 
| 82 Beekman Street 
New York 7, ps 
BE, 3- 1791 





| wiry PAY MORE! Immediate deliv- 
| ery on L & B Heavy Duty Newspaper 
| Turtles in any quantity. Cast iron 
machined top, tubular steel legs with 
rigid ‘‘X’’ cross brace. Height you 
specify with half inch adjustment up 
or down. With 4-inch cast iron wheels 
in ball bearing swivel fork, $59.50. 
Same wheel and fork, but with Durex 


| wheel bearing, $62.50. With 5-inch 
| Darnell steel wheel in ball bearing, 
| swivel steel fork, $71.50 with 5-inch 


| Darnell rubber wheel in ball bearing 
swivel steel fork, $74.50. All prices 
F.O.B. Shipped fully assembled and 
crated. Satisfied customers in practi 
cally every state in the Union. 90% 
of North Carolina dailies are using 
L & B Turtles. Write for literature or 
order direct from this ad. 
| L. & B. SALES COMPANY 
113 West Market Street 
Elkin, North Carolina 
| OUTLER-HAMMER, two-motor full 
|} automatic newspaper press drives and 
} control panels, 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 
eycle AC. Complete with resistors 
and push button stations: 
One 75/7% H.P. crosshead type, 
will drive 3 or 4 units at moderate 
speed. 





power 4 decks single width, quad or 


16-page tubular, press. 
Also, one 25 H.P., 220 volt, 60 
cycle, 3 phase, AC, G.E. single motor 


friction press drive with drum speed 
controller suitable for 3 deck single 
width press or equivalent. 

Used, serviceable, recently with- 
drawn from service, reasonably priced, 
immediately available 
THE EASTERN COLOR PRINTING 


Waterbury 20, Conn. 





Model 33 Linotype—Serial No. 59407 
LIKE NEW—USED VERY LITTLE. 





Six Molds, quadder, saw, blower, elec- 
trie pot, 220 A.C.-3 ph. motor, marg. | 
feeder; 8 72 splits mag. rack, 2 fonts 
mats. 

LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE. 
Joseph Curley, Newsday, 550 Stewart 
Ave., Garden City, L. I 





32 PAGE HOE ROTARY Web Per- 
fecting Press, double end, three deck, 
two color attachments, 22% 
and complete stereo department with 
like-new pony auto plate. First rea- 
sonable offer takes entire package. H. 





Howard, San Diego Journal, San 
| Diego, Cal. 

| 

| FOR SALE: Late Model 8, 14, 31 
' inotypes. Immediate Shipment 
' 


Printcraft Representatives, 277 Broad 


way, New York 7, N. Y 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for July 22, 1950 


| Boring Machine, new style 


Sale now going on at Knickerbocker 


2—Four Page Units 


DUPLEX 
UNITUBULAR 





1—Four Page Unit with Superimposed 
Double Color Unit 
Vacuum Casting Box 


Tubular Router 
Electric Mat Scorcher 
Paper Roll Stands 
Electric Hoist 


All above machines have been over- | 
hauled at our factory and are avail- 
able for— 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
John Griffiths Co., Inc 


11 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 





|; WILL SELL CHEAP THE FOLLOW- 


USEAL : a 

} ING SURPLUS USED EQUIPMENT: 
} 1—Photo-engraving etching machine 
with tank, frame, motor, ete. | 


| 


One 40/3 H.P. faceplate type. Will | 


1—Gas-fired re-melting pot with hood 
and two lades (one ton capacity) 


i—Electric re-melting pot (faulty ele- 
ments) 


1—Curved Scorcher 


l Frame 


(made 


for Engraving Camera 
of pipe) | 


1—Hoe Thermostat for Melting Pot 


1—-Full page flat casting box 
1—Royle Beveler with motor belt 
drive. 
| _—Hoe tail cutter with motor 
1—Hoe Boring machine with motor 
Box 6024, Editor & Publisher 


| 





cutoff | 


| STANDARD best 
| Pulp and Paper Oo.. 





GOOD NEWSPAPER VALUES 
Goss 45-C heavy duty Dry Mat Roller. 
Ostrander full page Flat Newspaper 

Shaver 
Hoe and Goss Curved Routers. 

325-A Vandercook full page Power 
Proof Press. 
Wesel Electric Galley 
Amsco Saw Trimmer. 

No. 5 Hoe Metal Furnace. 

3-ton Hoe Pot with Kemp Immersion 
Burner. 

4-ton Ensign-Reynolds Stereo. Pot. 

NEW Hall Newspaper Turtles 
‘*Dural’’ Stereotype Chases. 


THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, Inc. 
120 West 42nd St.. New York 18 


Proof Press. 


and 


(Plant at Stamford, Conn.) 





2 HOE Water-cooled Curved Casting 
Boxes, 1354” outside diameter, casting 
plates ™%” thick, for magazine work. 
Box 6053, Editor & Publisher. 


DOUBLE WOOD JR. Autoplates with 
pump and pot. Wood Autoshaver. 
Printcraft Representatives, 277 Broad- 
vay, New York 7 Y 














NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 


| MASON-MOORE-TRACY, 


| MACHINISTS—Dismantling, 
| assembling, 
| Repairs, 


| 738 


| LIGHT-UNIT HOE, Goss, 
| press with two color units. 


| 21% 


| WANTED folder for 


NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 


AVAILABLE up to 1,000 tons stand- 
ard newsprint, all sizes. S. B. Beh- 
rens, 115 Onderdonk Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. ¥. Phone: Evergreen 6-0505. One 
of New York’s largest converters of 
newsprint. 








| STANDARD NEWSPRINT. Rolls— 
sheets. All sizes. All types printing 
| papers. Box 6079, Editor & Publisher. 








NEWSPAPER PRESS ENGINEERS 





Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 

Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 


We will move, erect or repair presses 
WHERE 


|28 East 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Phone: SPring 7-1740 
E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 
Printing Machinery 
Bought and Sold 
Erecting and Rebuilding 
975 North Church Street 
Rockford Illinois 
moving, 
entire newspaper plants. 
maintenance, service nation- 


LORENZ PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS COMPANY 


3626—31 St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Stillwell 6-0098-0099 


LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS ERECTORS 








wide 





Dismantling—Moving—Erecting 

Newspaper Conveyor Installations 
Service Nationwide 

N. Victory Blvd., Burbank, Calif. 








| MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED 


8 page Goss Cox-O-Type Model A 
or E Duplex. 
24 page Press, preferably with Stereo- 
type equipment. 
We need these presses immediately 
Advise Details 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
323-2 Fourth Street 


29 No. 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 





or Scott 
If color 
units not available could use six units 
instead. Automatic pasters preferred 
but not essential. Please give detailed 
description, price, etc. Box 5939, Edi- 
tor and Publisher. 

GOSS Press single width (two pages 
wide). 13% inch printing diameter, 
inch cut-off or deck for same. 
Give full details and prices. Box 1042, 
Editor & Publisher. 
WANTED—FLATBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. All 
kinds of stereotype equipment. Lino- 
type and Intertype machines. 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE ea 
503—4th Ave. 8. 

a Minneapolis, Minn. 

WANTED—— 

USED PONY Auto-Plate 

9/16” cut off sheet. 
vacuum back and be in good condi- 
tion. Also Sta-hi scorcher with vac- 
mum back. J. Les DuErmit, News 
Journal, Middletown, Ohio. 
ROTARY PRESS 24-32 pages. Unit 
type preferred, will consider others. 
Send photo, serial number, full history 
of press. NEWS-HERALD, Will- 
oughby, Ohio. 








NC. 





for 23 
Must have 








Hoe Pancoast- 
type press. Give full particulars first 
letter. Box 6056, Editor & Publisher. 





CANADIAN Newsprint, 
shipment, any size rolls, 
at attractive prices. 
and continuous 
invited. 
Co., 
New 
3870 


original mill | 
carload lots. 
July shipment 
bookings. Inquiries 
Canadian Newsprint Supply 
Alfred Horn. 370 Lexington Ave.. 
York 17, N. Y. Tel.: ORegon 9- 





quality 33%7”-34” 
and wider—usual diameter. 
45 W. 45 St.. 


New York 19, Luxemburg 2-48380. 


| press 


Bunge | 


24 to 32 Page Rotary Stereotype web 
complete as possible for use. 
6062. Fditor & Publisher. 


CLINE OR KOHLER reel with Jones 
tension. Dealers’ offers solicited. Cali- 
fornia Rotogravure Co.. 2801 E. 11 
St.. Los Angeles 23, California. 
16-PAGE DUPLEX tubular press 
with AC motor, stereotype machinery 
and chases. Give age, price and avail- 
bo wf Box 6096, Editor & Pub- 
iisner, 


Rox 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 
NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Flatbed and Rotary 
BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York Oity 
BRyant 9-11382 





WANTED 
HOE Duo Cooled Curved Casting Box 
21% cuto oe or Goss eavy 
Duty Dry Mat Roller, AC Motor 
Equipment. Reply Box 6083, Editor 
& Publisher. 





WILL BUY Coxotype 8-page press or 
equal. Country Press, 921 National 
City Bank Bldg., Oleveland, Ohio. 


LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S AGENOY, Arti- 
cles, Books, Fiction, Plays marketed. 
Bertha Klausner, 130 E. 40 St., N. Y. 

















SERVICES 





YOUR REAL ESTATE BOARD 
WILL BUY THIS CAMPAIGN! 


Scores of Real Estate Boards are buy- 
ing the new 13-ad illustrated Realtor 
campaign included in the June release 
of the Howard Parish Classified Ad- 
vertising Service. ‘‘It meant over 
$1,000 worth of plus business,’’ says 
Alan Clark, Amarillo News- 
Globe. ‘‘Revenue from this campaign 
will pay cost of your Service for 2 or 
3 years,’’ states CAM Wayne Moores, 
Charlotte Observer. Campaign contains 
13 ads in 4-column or 2-column aise. 
Write for sample copy and quotation 
on return-at-will basis. Howard Parish 
Classified Advertising Service, 8th 
— Daily News Tower, Miami 82, 
a. 








HELP WANTED—ADMINISTRATIVE 


MANAGER wanted for small exclusive 
evening daily in South. Prefer man 
from Southern state, able to handle 
all business and advertising matters 
most of time. Geod future. Small in- 
vestment possible. State complete 
background, references, salary and 
present status, in confidence. Box 
6049, Editor & Publisher. 


WE WANT a Competent and Experi- 
enced Business Manager, thoroughly 
familiar with and capable of handling 
the Business end of a large and suc- 
cessful Mid-Western Newspaper, in- 
cluding supervision of Advertising, 
Circulation, Acceunting and Mechan- 
ical Departments, also Labor Relations 
and Negotiatiens. Applicant must have 
initiative and integrity. For the right 
man this is an unusual and special 
opportunity fer advancement. Please 
give full information in replying and 
matter will be held confidential until 
you release same. Box 6014, Editor 
& Publisher. 














HELP WANTED—CIRCULATION 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 


FOR Leading MES 46,000 Circulation 
Newspaper. Exceptional opportunity 
for man with good promotion ideas 
and intestinal fortitude. No fast 
talkers or fancy executives need 
apply. Box 6051, Editor & Publisher. 








AGGRESSIVE YOUNG Circulation 
man ready to become Circulation 
Manager of Farmington (New Mex- 
ico) Daily Times. Reply with full 
details to New Mexico Newspapers, 
Inc.. Box 381, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


WANTED at once! Young aggressive 
circulation man for work in Central 
Illinois city. Real opportunity. Hus- 
tlers only. State all detail, salary, 
etc., in first letter. No drinkers. Box 
6102, Editor & Publisher. 
WANTED TO CONTACT firm to con- 
duct Circulation campaign in state for 
established magazine. Box 6097, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 
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|} ADVERTISING MANAGER 





HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Covington Virginian, 
Covington, Virginia. 

HELP WANTED—Advertising Sales- 








|}man, layout, copy, etc., on afternoon 
|daily in Virginia city of 15,000. 
Pleasant surroundings. Box 6044, 


Editor & Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY for salesmen. Free 
to travel protected territory—Sell the 
best in advertising. Top commission. 
Commission on all business in your 
territory. Write for samples 
BARTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 

131 Fifth Street 

San Antonio, Texas 








To 
3,000 AB 
Thoroughly experienced 
sales. Car essential. 
Permanent. Salary and commission. 
Box 6040, Editor & Publisher. 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN — Good 
on layouts and servicing regular ac- 
counts. Some knowledge of classified 
helpful, but not necessary. Fine op- 
portunity for promotion. Box 6109, 
Editor & Publisher. 

ADVERTISING SALESMEN for 
established state magazine. Commis- 
sion with weekly drawing account. 
Capital City. Box 6098, Editor & 
Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE young man 35 to 40 
preferred to manage and_ develop 
Classified Department. Excellent op- 
portunity for one thoroughly experi- 
enced in all phases of classified, as 
presently we do not have a classified 
manager. Give age, experience, salary 
required and marital status first let- 
ter. Box 6084, Editor & Publisher. 


rated 16 page weekly. 
Circulation. 
layout, copy, 











HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 


BRIGHT FUTURE for girl Journal- 
ism graduate to handle society and 
general reporting on live weekly. 
Write salary requirements, references, 
Okaloosa News-Journal, Crestview, 
Florida. 


CAN USE Experienced editorial man 
to take complete charge of editorial 
department of medium sized newspa- 
per. We want a man who can really 
build an editorial department. If you 
have not had experience do not apply 
as all applications will be thoroughly 
investigated. Top Salary. Box 6016, 
Editor & Publisher. 

COMBINATION NEWS and Advertis- 
ing Position for recent ‘J’ Graduate 
open August 1 on fine community 
weekly. Clarksburg News, Box 167, 
Clarksburg, W. Virginia. 

LEADING EMPLOYEE magazine for 
top-notch Chicago corporation wants 
experienced feature writer, single, free 
to travel. Editing and production 
knowledge helpful. Salary about 
$4200. Give details of writing ex- 
perience. Write Box 6045, Editor & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER, man with wide experi- 
ence. No beginner. Must be quali- 
fied to write heads, assist city editor, 
cover special assignments. Excellent 
opportunity for man in city newspa- 
per who seeks permanent position 
with congenial staff in friendly, pro- 
gressive suburban community. NEWS- 
HERALD, Willoughby, Ohio. 
RE-WRITE MAN—Reporter for Re- 
ligious News Agency. Knowledge of 
or interest in Protestant Religious 
Developments desired. Give full de- 
tails Box 6042, Editor & Publisher. 




















AMBITIOUS Display Salesman good 
at layout and copy. Excellent oppor- 
tunity in city of 45,000. Write giving 
full details of experience, family 
status and required salary. Box 6085, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER for western morning-evening 
combination. Prefer man or woman 
under 40 who can build up depart- 
ment. State experience, salary re- 
quirements in first letter. Box 6075, 
Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED: First class Classified Ad- 
vertising manager. We publish morn- 
ing, evening and Sunday newspapers. 
Population, over 30,000. Give full 
information as to qualifications and 
references in first letter. Box 6081, 
Editor & Publisher. 


WANT to better 
your opportunity. A growing publi- 
cation in large Central Illinois city 
needs hustlers. Big market, salary 
ceiling high. State all detail, layout, 
ete. in first letter. Box 6103, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Don’t stop here—Continue for best 
Positions—or—Skilled Help. 











yourself? Here's 











HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 
EXPERIENCED _news 





man to assist 





Editor of small daily in Western 
Pennsylvania. Give details and ref- 
erences as well as salary to start. 
30x 6086, Editor & Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED WOMAN REPORTER 
as Club editor large southern, sea- 
board city. Ability to handle women, 


judge news and write paramount. Give 


views on how club news should be 
handled, newspaper experience and 
club background. No cubs. Box 6078, 


Editor & Publisher. 


MIDWEST daily 20,000 wants experi- 
enced reporter for city hall, courts. 
Must know the ropes. Submit refer- 
ences. $250 per month to start. Write 
Box 6095, Editor & Publisher. 





HELP WANTED—MECHANICAL 


COMPETENT Intertype machinist- 
operator, $84.00 per week, 40 hours, 
permanent job, night shift. Must be 
willing to cross picket line. Apply 
Employment Manager, Meriden Rec- 
ord, Meriden, Oonnecticut. 


STEADY FLOOR and machine jobs 
open on Ohio Daily Newspaper, night 
work, union. 37% hours, $2.47 hour 
Sick, accident, hospitalization. and pen- 
sions. All replies confidential. Write 
Box 5955, Editor & Publisher. 
WANTED AT ONCE: Top notch all- 
around printer who is capable of tak- 
ing complete charge of medium sized 
newspaper. Must have knowledge of 
machines, floor work and ad composi- 
tion. Open shop but will pay top 
salary to man who can produce and 
cut operating expenses. Box 6015, 
Editor & Publisher. 

COMPOSING ROOM night foreman. 
17-machine, modernly equipped plant. 
Open shop. Southwest. Excellent op- 
portunity with expanding newspaper. 
Group. insurance, retirement plan. 
Must have daily newspaper experience 
and ability to cooperate with all de- 
partments. Air mail complete details 
of experience, age, family status and 
employer references. Box 6090, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED 
Rotary pressman. 
ter. 
zen, 

















one-to-one Duplex 
Write all in first let- 
Superintendent, La Grange Citi- 
La Grange, Illinois. 








HELP WANTED—PHOTO 
ENGRAVERS 


PHOTO-ENGRAVER 
WORKING Manager. Thorough 
knowledge of trade, to take complete 
charge with opportunity of partner- 





ship. Suburban New York shop. Well 
—— Box 6052, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 








PUBLIC RELATIONS assistant want- 


ed by established, rapidly growing 
organization in midwest. Experience 
in newspaper writing, advertising 


layout, and design of promotional and 
educational materials is desirable. A 
person of liberal social views and 
enlightened political outlook will be 
given first consideration, one who will 





appreciate opportunity to enter an 
important field of social service and 
grow with Jit. Tell us your qualifica- 
tions in detail, inctuding especially 
your activities in community service, 
etc. Address Box 6093, Editor & 


Publisher. 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


ATTENTION PUBLISHERS! 


Available in four weeks, a highly cap- 
able manager for your newspaper. 20 
years experience in the management of 
all departments. Successful in nego- 
tiating union contracts. Interested in 
being your General, Business, or Ad- 
vertising Manager. Married, with fam- 
ily and active in church affairs. Write 
Box 6007, Editor & Publisher. 








SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


NEWSPAPER EXEOUTIVE 
Experience 22 years all phases news- 
paper operation—copy boy to editor 
and publisher—ready to work hard 
for publisher anywhere. Well ground- 
ed rate structure, cost control, edi- 
torial and business policy, union ne- 
gotiations. Family man, 39. Reason 
available completely satisfactory. Oan 
report immediately. Reply Box 5972, 
Editor & Publisher. 

PUBLISHER 
Retain control of your successful 
newspaper operation (good weekly or 
small daily), and secure the immedi- 
ate services of an experienced man- 
ager able to handle advertising, edi- 
torial, business ; LUS nominal 
‘*goodwill’’ cash investment. Retire 
in 2-10 years on substantial share of 

















future earnings. Best references. Box 
6002, Editor & Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 
ADVERTISING Manager, Salesman, 


43, now with small daily, seeks new 
connection. Good sales record, layouts, 
merchandising. Southeast preferred. 
Rox 5953, Editor & Publisher. 
CLASSIFIED Manager, volume pro- 
ducer, able leader, intelligent planner. 
Refer to George Barthelme, New York 
Herald-Tribune. Hal Ganz, 37-52 89th 
St., Jackson Heights, N. Y. 

lisher. 

TOP-FLIGHT AGGRESSIVE Adver- 
tising Salesman available immediately 
since paper suspended. 8 years in 
highly competitive daily field markets. 
College graduate, 30, married. Write, 
wire L. Huttenhoff, 1213 Flower, 
Bakersfield, Cal. 

AD MANAGER, 31, draft exempt, 
thorough, wants to talk with progres- 
sive publisher needing selling and 
promotions now putting me in $7,000 
bracket on straight commissions. 
South or Southwest preferred with 











adequate facilities. Good references, 
record. Available Sept. 1. _P. 
Baker, Advertising Manager, Coving- 


ton Virginian, Covington, Virginia. 
DISPLAY SALESMAN, now employed 
with morning, evening, and Sunday, 





seeks greater opportunity. Four 
years experience, hard-selling, good 
layouts, college graduate, 28 years 
old, sober. Best of references. Box 


6088, Editor & Publisher. 

DISPLAY SALESMAN—10 years ex- 
perience; age 39; married; capable; 
ambitious; $70-$80. Box 6074, Editor 
& Publisher. 

SEVERAL YEARS Experience in Dis- 
patch Department Management and 
advertising makeup in Chicago. Stan- 








dard size and tabloid. Salary com- 
mensurate with responsibility expect- 
ed. Box 6111, Editor & Publisher. 








SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 


SPORTS CARTOONIST—Seeks posi- 
tion, reliable married man. 15 years’ 
experience as free lance artist. My 
drawings speak for themselves. Ex- 
cellent newspaper artist. Samples 
upon request. Al Gerome, 11218 
Primrose Ave., Cleveland 8, Ohio. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION MANAGER — 85, 
small daily ; or key job larger paper. 
11 years’ experience, all phases. Best 

















references. Box 6054, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION MANAGER, young, 
aggressive. Five years good experi- 


ence on hard-hitting metropolitan and 
smaller daily. Good at promotion. 
Full of ideas. Thorough knowledge all 
phases of circulation. Know how to 
increase. Available soon. Will go 
anywhere. Box 6106, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

LONG EXPERIENCED Circulation 
Manager with outstanding record of 
accomplishment desires change. Thor- 
oughly qualified to handle any circu- 
lation problem. Knows. only highly 
competitive situations. Will consider 
any reasonable offer affording an op- 
portunity for advancement and per- 
manency. Write Box 6108, Editor & 
Publisher. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER for July 22, 1950 
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SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 





Age 48. 30 years experience on both 
large and small dailies. Started 6 
new daily papers. Familiar with all 

of Circulation. Write or wire, 


phases c 
J. E. King 609 LeCompte, DeRidder, 
Louisiana. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER, 
17 years of productive experience in 
all phases, daily and Sunday. 
operate on economical basis. Married 
—Family. Now employed. Write or 
wire Box 6058, Editor & Publisher. 
Strict confidence. 








SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 


WAR CORRESPONDENT 
MANAGING Editor of progressive 
monthly wants foreign assignment. 
Young, experienced writer, knowledge 
world affairs. Salary immaterial. Box 
6069, Editor & Publisher. 














SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 





ABLE, ALERT Newsman, 29. Good 
rim man, former city, state staff re- 
porter wants permanent promising 
opening. Single, Columbia J. ’'46. 


Box 6022, Editor & Publisher. 

ABLE REPORTER, rewrite, desk; 20 
years New York City, rural dailies. 
Accurate, dependable, healthy and so- 
ber. Ready short notice east U. S. 
Please state salary. Box 5995, E&P. 





Can | 


| Understand makeup, 


|}on aggressive daily. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL | 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 





DESKMAN REPORTER, 27, 2% years 
on small dailies, seeks position on 
medium daily. Wire copy, makeup 





experience. Box 6019, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
DAILY REPORTER, Southern indus- 


trial town of 30,000, wants stringer 
work with publications wanting 
foundry, textile stories, features. Fea- 
ture samples available. Box 6013, 
Editor & Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED all phases. news, 
young, seek position as managing edi- 
tor weekly or small daily. MA politi- 
cal science. Box 6037, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED news, telegraph edi- 
tor and general deskman (21 years). 
other newsroom 








problems. University journalism, effi- 
cient, 45. Box 5990, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





EXPERIENCED Girl Reporter: Daily 
and Radio, News, Features. Near De- 
troit, California, Florida. Box 5993, 
Editor & Publisher. 


FORMER Press Agent desires same or 
related field. Will consider newspaper 
leading to writing-editorial position. 
B.A., Vet and local paper experience. 
Box 5974, Editor & Publisher. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. Sea- 
soned reporter, experienced State 
House, Legislature, campaigns and na- 
tional conventions—now employed— 
seeks state or national political beat 
Family man un- 
der 40. In $7500 bracket and pushing 
upward. Box 6009, E&P. 











ALL-AROUND NEWSMAN, degree, 
28, Used to pressure; daily—weekly 
experience. Must feed four. SDX. Box 
5975, Editor & Publisher 


A PERSONABLE Girl, Editor Weekly. 
BJS Cc 





Seeks change. JS. ar. Any- 
where. Box 6041, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





ART DIRECTOR-EDITOR, 41, news- 
paper, magazine background, fluent 
writer, seeks trade journal, newspa- 
per post in Eastern Ohio-Western 
Pennsylvania. Box 5961, Editor & 
Publisher. 

ASSISTANT ME, news, large weekly, 
small daily; desk, makeup, administra- 
tive; edit house organ; prefer Eastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey; like New 
England; Rockies; now Philadelphia 
rewrite, 26, married, B.A.; Box 5965, 
Editor & Publisher. 


AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY — re- 
porter with three years’ experience all 
beats including desk seeks permanent 
position. Married, have car. Will go 
anywhere and come reasonable dis- 
tance for personal interview. Bob 
Garsson, Box 109, Indianola, Iewa. 

AVAILABLE—One young newspaper 
man, 3% years experience metropol: 











an daily, 2 years ad study. Would 
like to go West. Box 6001, Editor & 
Publisher. 





BEGINNER REPORTER 
CONSCIENTLOUS, Fast, accurate, 
fluent writer. Salary, location inci- 
dental. Stringer for large daily; 
Journalism major, many college hon- 
ors. Vet., 26, single. Top trade ref- 
erences. Box 6050, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

CORRESPONDENT available for 
full or part time in Chicago area. 
News, feature articles, photography. 
Box 6021, Editor & Publisher. 

COPY BOY, large New York daily, 
desires more constructive editorial 
work anywhere in S.; college 
graduate (cum laude); excellent writ- 
ing and reportorial ability. Box 6039, 
Editor & Publisher. 











COPYREADER 
4 years’ experience, top references. 
BA, presently assistant on 8 man 
a. 25. Box 6064, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





EMPLOYED Wire editor; top educa- 
tion, executive experience, able, hard 
working; desires return Europe one, 
several clients; or challenging job 
here; free September; best references. 





| Management of small, 


| essential. 


HARVARD AB cum laude; fine news- 
paper experience. Literary flair. 25. 
Box 6018, Editor & Publisher. 


HOUSE ORGAN EDITOR — Wants 
change to newspaper in South or 
West; reporting, features, rim. Ool- 
lege graduate, Journalism, 34, mar- 
ried. Box 6043, Editor & Publisher. 


MALE, ex-Army officer, 30, 6 years’ 
college, B.J., M.A., extensive research 
U. S. foreign affairs, emphasis Latin 
America, knows Spanish, 1 year’s ex- 
perience managing editor daily, 3,500 
circulation; wants journalism job 
where knowledge U. S. foreign affairs 
Active, aggressive, tactful. 
Will go anywhere. Inquiries promptly 
answered. Write Box 5958, Editor & 
Publisher. 


MATURE NEWSMAN, 25 years varied 
experience, available for editoris! 
medium after- 
noon daily, Middle Atlantic States or 
Central Ohio. Should earn minimum of 
$6,500. Will consider investment in 
good property. Write Box 5978. Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

















| REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER, fast, 
dependable —two years’ experience, 
news, sports, features. Prefer small- 
city daily. Box 5859, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

REPORTER—desires change. Prefer 
small daily any location. Single. 
Dartmouth AB. Box 6026, Editor & 
Publisher. 





REPORTER, B.J., 25, 4-F, 4 years’ 








UNIVERSITY of Michigan, Journal- 
ism graduate, college editor, anxious 
to learn your methods wants report- 
er’s job anywhere on _ continent. 
Brian Duff, 135 S. Porter St., Sagi- 
naw, Michigan. 





YOU don’t want to waste time read- 
ing superfluous adjectives about myself. 
Will furnish evidence, references upon 
request. Now employed as suburban 
editor, former sports editor. Five 
years on Ohio daily (16,000). De- 
sires position on larger newspaper. 
College graduate, 31, married, vet 
Box 5996, Editor & Publisher. 
WISCONSIN journalism grad, June, 
1950, would like copy desk job on 
small midwestern daily. Excellent ref- 
erences. Box 5945, Editor & Publisher 
ABLE NEWSMAN, 29, top reporter, 
Fast Rewriteman, Familiar with desk. 
Ex-small-town city editor. Experi- 
enced lead reporter in Metropolitan 
City. Spot on Eastern Daily sought. 
Will travel for interview. Box 6087, 
Editor & Publisher. 











A-1 MANAGING Editor, 38, seeks 
job as reporter, photographer, desk, 
larger daily. $100 weekly. Box 6080, 


Editor & Publisher. 





A 22-YEAR-OLD woman journalism 
graduate (B.S.) with one year experi- 
ence in Public Relations desires re- 
porting job on daily newspaper or 
work on good house organ or trade 
publication. Box 6099, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





BEFORE JOBS ARE FROZEN 
NOW—and for 10 years—on west 
coast metropolitan daily. Wiant job as 
managing editor or news editor in far 
west, city of 20,000 or more. Highest 
references. Over draft age. Can turn 
out a good paper. You may need me 
in critical years ahead. World back- 
ground. Write Box 6071, Editor & 
Publisher. 

BRING THIS to your Advertising or 
Public Relations, copy department, 
daily deskman, wire editor, photo-re- 
porter. Yale Vet, 26. Box 6104, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

COPYREADER—Reliable and experi- 
enced. Skilled in makeup and on tele- 
graph and city desks. Box 6076, Edi- 














tor & Publisher. 
DAILY or weekly reporter and/or 
deskman. Syracuse Journalism ’50. 


Phi Beta Kappa. Experience on desk, 
reporting for weekly; news, features, 
desk for campus daily; publicity. Can 
get news, write it with zing! Box 
6101, Editor & Publisher. 

IiOW About a Break! 

start on editorial or adver- 





E 
DESIRE 


| tising staff of weekly or daily paper. 


| Salary 


secondary. Age 
arts degree. Minor in 
Some writing experience. 
west. Box 6092, 


26. Liberal 
Journalism. 
Prefer Mid- 





MANAGING EDITOR, 5,000 daily 
prize winner, 30, not subject to mili- 
tary service, Journalism degree, seeks 


| permanent post as city, news, wire or 


managing editor or editorial writer. 
Wide experience in all phases. Write 

















network and weekly magazine, seeks | for background and interview. Box 
radio column or reporting. Good back- | 6115, Editor & Publisher. 

| ground books, world affairs. Box |N. Y. CITY employed newsman has 
6020. Editor & Publisher. | had enough of Big Town. Young, 6 
REPORTER: University of Illinois | years experience. $75 minimum. Box 
graduate, young, married, ambitious, | Editor & Publisher. a 
hard working; now on prize-winning | RECENT Journalism graduate seeks 
daily, looking for advancement; spe- | position as beginner with future on 
cialties, sports, city; references; write | weekly; daily or magazine. Eligible 
Ed. Horst, 90 Forest Street, Rutland, | G.I. on the job training. Box 6077, 
Vt. Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER—Green, but can ripen | REPORTER-Photographer, 28, B.S. 


fast, given the opportunity. B.A. in 
Journalism. Wisconsin honors (50). 
Male, 22, single. Go anywhere. Write 
Harlan Draeger, 204 W. Third S8St., 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 





SCIENCE WRITER available, free- 
‘ance experience, B.S., biology. M.S. 
journalism, capable photographer, 


magazine or metropolitan daily. Box 
5950. Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER—college grad—3% 





midwest college. 4 years camera ex- 
perience. Box 6067, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 


editing experience, 





with 
hard-working, 25. 





Don Kent, 12610 Britton Dr., Cleve- 
land 20, Ohio. 

REPORTER, 35, married, 6 years 
daily experience, M.S. degree top 


school, seeks small daily editorship of 
sound paper in progressive midwest- 








| aaa sports publicity director of col- | ern, eastern city. Box 6112, Editor 
Box 6047, Editor & Publisher. ege. Box 5976, Editor & Publisher. & Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED SPORTS reporter, Canadian, 25. Four | REPORTER — Three years 20,000 
NEWSPAPERMAN years experience desk, beat border | daily, police, city hall, courthouse 
30. with 13 years on New York-Wash- | city daily, radio experience, College, | and general. Like to break in’ on 
ington dailies, wire service desks. A-1 | single, non-drinker. Will go anywhere | desk. Journalism graduate. Married, 
record. Married. Box 6063, Editor | in Tnited States. Box 6003, Editor & | 26. Available immediately. Box 6105, 
& Publisher Publisher. 
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Editor & Publisher. 





Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER _ 
REPORTER-Deskman, medium daily 
within 500 miles New York City. Mis- 
souri honor graduate, 24, single, vet, 
SDX, 2 years on small dailies. Graph- 








ic, other equipment. R. Hoenig, 
43 Hansbury, Newark, N. J. 
REPORTER—tTrade paper, publicity 
experience. Seeks daily paper job, 
anywhere. Age 33, Vet. University 
graduate. Box 6082, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

REPORTER, 26, Single BA, major 


journalism and English, some weekly 
experience. Box 6072, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

SPORTS WRITER and desk man. 
Two years experience on a large mid- 
west paper and another year with an- 
other large paper. 34 years old, col- 
lege man and married, with one child, 
Charles Fitt, 879 Delia Ave., Akron, 


Ohio. 
STOP! 


Don’t look any further. 

I’m the Reporter you need. 
1 YEAR daily experience. BA Jour- 
nalism. Desire job with future. Go 
anywhere. Salary secondary. Daily 
or weekly. Knowledge of sports. Car. 
Single. Box 6070, Editor & Publisher. 
SUMMER WORK (any location, dur- 
ation) sought by young, proven news- 
man. L. Hoover, 529 Heliotrope Dr., 
Los Angeles 4, Cal. 
WOMAN REPORTER, 
daily experience, now employed on 
weekly. Knows makeup. Available 
August 1. Box 6091, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 














metropolitan 





YOUNG WRITER, female, N. r 
ald Tribune experience, desires edi- 
torial position. Secretarial proficiency. 
Box 6089, Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR 

5 YEARS’ experience. Galley an hour. 
Newspaper or book work. East Ooast 
preferred. Box 6029, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

WORKING FOREMAN, experienced 
Lino, Floor, Presses seeks opportun- 
ity with Publisher who plans to retire 


N. Y. Her- 











or sell. Prefer small daily or large 
weekly in East. Box 6033, Editor & 
Publisher. 

MECHANICAL Superintendent in 


modern newspaper color or magazine 
plant. 30 years’ experience erecting, 
building, maintaining all printing 
equipment. Executive ability, excellent 
references. Box 5963, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 








SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 





| AUTHOR, EDITOR, newspaper, pub- 


| 


licity man, Williams graduate, seeks 


| publie relations, magazine connection. 


Many years’ writing, editing experi- 


| ence. Box 5968, Editor & Publisher. 





Trade and Press as- 
sociation; newspapers; radio; direct 
mail. Present ad rut pays $6,760. 
Free Resume. Box 7170, Washington, 
D. C. 


EXPERIENCE? 





FORMER AP Newswoman, radio edi< 
tor. Publisher-Author desires College 
Public Relations post. Teach 1 Class 
English in lieu of Art classes. Box 
6114, Editor & Publisher. 





GET-THINGS-DONE man, young, ac- 
tive in civie affairs—planning, pro- 
moting, leading. Experienced _ all 
phases newspaper editorial operation. 
Fluent writer, speaker. Indiana U. 
graduate, journalism-psychology; Air 
Force public relations, special services, 
Desire public relations position with 
reputable large concern where top 
executives know value of employe 
activities and leadership in communi- 
ty. Interested in employe relations as 
well as public information. Can put 
out trade journal. Now with newspa- 
per, city 20,000. Best references. Box 
6107, Editor & Publisher. 





WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT, 
40, with 18 years of news experience, 
seeks public relations post anywhere. 
Family man. Box 6100, Editor & 





Publisher. 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


By Robert U. Brown 


WHEN you name an automo- 
bile model after a newspaper, and 
a good one at that, what do you 
get? 

“Free Gold,” says W. G An- 
gus of McKim Advertising, Ltd., 
in Toronto. “Mostly you've got 
to mine it the hard way. But 
Nash Motors of Canada Limited 
found a great quantity of free 
publicity gold here in Canada,” 
he writes. 

It all began a couple of months 
ago when Nash Motors was get- 
ting ready to hit the Canadian 
market with a new, all-Canadian 
car, says Mr. Angus. The com- 
pany’s new Toronto production 
plant was set to open May 10. 
All that was needed was a first- 
rate name for the new car. 

The name of the equivalent 
model in the U. S. was “The 
Statesman,” we are told, so what 
could be more natural than that 
Nash should call the new Ca- 
nadian job “The Canadian States- 
man?” 

“A flowing, yet dynamic, name 
with a pleasantly familiar ring,” 
the adman writes. “Familiar? 
You’re darn right it was familiar. 
For this was the name of the 
most widely quoted weekly news- 
paper in Canada.” 

The Canadian Statesman of 
Bowmanville, Ontario, is  well- 
known in Canada as the Emporia 
Gazette South of the border. In 
fact, the Statesman’s _ editor, 
George W. James, the old Gray 
Mayor of Bowmanville, has been 
called “The William Allen White 
of Canada.” He has won many 
newspaper awards for the 96-year- 
old weekly which has been owned 
by his family for 72 years. 

Mr. Angus continues: “Nash 
Motors decided to chance asking 
Editor James to share his hon- 
ored name. Editor James not only 
said ‘Yes,’ but he put out a spe- 
cial edition of his newspaper for 
which he wrote the finest auto- 
mobile editorials we’ve read in 
many a moon. He wasn’t shy or 
evasive about the whole thing, 
either. ‘It was smart on some- 
body’s part,’ said he, ‘to think 
up the idea. It is good publicity 
for the Nash car and I know 
will do no harm to Durham 
County’s Great Family Journal.’ 

“The resulting stories and pic- 
tures in weekly and daily news- 
papers across Canada certainly 
did no harm to Nash Motors of 
Canada Limited and their Cana- 
dian Statesman.” 

And, naturally, the first car off 
the line was presented to Editor 
James with a set of gold keys. 

Don’t suppose anyone will ever 
name an automobile “Epiror & 
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EARLY THIS month the Presi- 
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dent, Cabinet members, Senators 
and Congressmen, all State gov- 
ernors and members of the Michi- 
gan legislature received a letter 
and enclosure from W. E. Scripps, 
president of the Detroit News. 

The enclosure was a tear-sheet 
from the June 18 issue of the 
News containing a full page “house 
ad.” Except for a box of type 
about six by eight inches, the 
page was nothing but one dollar 
sign ($) after another. Standing 
on top was the drawing of a man 
looking at them through a magni- 
fying glass. 

“Our National Debt 256 Thou- 
sand Million Dollars—What Does 
it mean to You?” the copy asked. 

“It is difficult to comprehend 
a million of anything; it is more 
difficult to understand or visualize 
256 Thousand Million,” the mes- 
sage ran. 

“To bring our national debt 
into tangible comprehension, this 
page is set in dollar signs. If there 
were no reading matter the page 
would contain 46,080 dollar signs. 
Try to count them! 

“Placed end to end, enough 
pages to represent the number of 
dollars in the national debt would 
make a continuous strip 1,929 
miles long, or roughly the dis- 
tance from Detroit to Flagstaff, 
Arizona. 

“Two Hundred and Fifty-six 
Thousand Million Dollars would 
provide a new low priced car for 
EVERY PERSON in the United 
States. 

“Two Hundred and Fifty-six 
Thousand Million Dollars would 
provide a brand new $6,000 house 
for EVERY FAMILY in_ the 
United States. 

“At $50 a week, one million 
people would have to work con- 
tinuously for 100 years and turn 
their entire earnings over to the 
government to pay off the debt. 

“Such is the enormity of our 
national debt.” 

The message continued in the 
vein that this “represents the obli- 
gation of the people” and con- 
cluded with a plea to sign the 
blank on the bottom of the page 
and mail it to Congressman or 
Senator. The blank stated: 
“Alarmed at the ever increasing 
cost of government and the re- 
sultant increase in taxes, I urge 
you to exert every effort to re- 
duce governmental expenditures.” 

Mr. Scripps reports replies re- 
ceived from the officials to whom 
he sent the page “have been most 
commendatory.” 

BS of * 

WE ARE indebted to W. F. 
Dagon, advertising director of the 
Springfield (Ill.) State Journal 
and Register, for shedding some 
light on postal regulations affect- 
ing publication of lottery news in 





E & P CALENDAR 

Aug. 1-Sept. 9—Centennial 
Exposition of California Jour- 
nalism, San Diego. 

Aug. 12 — International 
Typographical Union, conven- 
tion, Washington. 

Aug. 18 - 20 — Northwest 
Daily Press Assn., summer 
meeting, Sylvan Lake Lodge, 
Rapid City, S. Dak. 

Aug. 21-26 — International 
Photo - Engravers’ Union of 
North America, 49th annual 
convention, Hotel Statler, De- 
troit, Mich. 


Aug. 24-25 — California 
Newspaper Publishers  Assn., 
meeting, Hotel Claremont, 


Barkeley, Calif. 
Aug. 28—International Mail- 


ers Union, convention, Atlanta, 
Ga. 





view of some recent advertising 
of give-aways. 

A letter from Frank J. Delany, 
Post Office Department solicitor 
in Washington, to Mr. Dagon as 
follows is self-explanatory: 

“In reply to your letters of 
March 14 and April 11, 1950, I 
enclose a copy of the Postal Bul- 
letin notice of Feb. 13, 1947. 
It will be noted therefrom that 
if the sole requirement for eli- 
gibility to receive a prize awarded 
by chance is a visit to a place 
of business to register one’s name, 
matter relating to such a plan 
would not be regarded as non- 
mailable under the postal lottery 
law. 

“In the advertisements you sub- 
mit of the Sewell Motor Co., it is 
indicated that the only require- 
ment for eligibility is a Visit to 
the showroom of the advertiser to 
fill out a card ‘and drop it in the 
big barrel.’ Therefore, the adver- 
tisements are regarded as being 
acceptable for mailing under the 
postal lottery law. 

“However, it may be stated that 
if registration of one’s name or 
the distribution of chance coupons 
is any way coupled with purchases 


or payments on account, even 
though available otherwise as 


well, or if, in addition to register- 
ing, it is necessary to be present 
at the drawing, the element of 
consideration would be deemed to 
be in the plan, and announce- 
ments thereof would accordingly 
be nonmailable. 

“The J. C. Penney Co. adver- 
tisement with your letter of April 
11 is regarded as nonmailable 
under the postal lottery law in 
view of the fact that it announces 
a plan wherein prizes were to be 
given by means of chance and it 
was necessary to deposit the cou- 
pon from the newspaper (thus in- 
volving purchase of the paper in 
order to use the coupon appearing 
therein) in order to participate. 
An additional element of consid- 
eration would be present in the 
scheme if, in addition to register- 
ing, it is required that participant 
be present at the drawing in order 
to receive a prize.” 


EDITOR & 


Hot Weather 
Campaign 
Unjails the Male 


By Bill East 

WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.— The 
Winston-Salem Sentinel has con- 
ducted a successful campaign to 
“unjail the male.” 

Nope, it wasn’t that anybody 
was in the bastille. It was just that 
the newspaper got tired of seeing 
the stronger sex sweating out the 
hot summer days in coats, ties 
and collars. 

And it set out to do some- 
thing about it. It gave Reporter 
Bil! MclIlwain the assignment of 
finding out exactly how every- 
body felt about getting the male 
into more comfortable clothes. 

No Opposition 

He, City Editor Sherman Shore 
and Managing Editor Nady Cates 
were rather amazed at his find- 
ings. Everybody it seemed was in 
favor of letting the male get into 
more comfortable clothes. 

Mcllwain’s first story—with the 
battle-cry, “Unjail the Male,” hit 
the front page of the Sentinel on 
Tuesday, July 11, and the develop- 
ments stayed on the front page 
throughout the week. 


The stories were illustrated gen- 
erously with art by Photographers 
Bill Ray and Jean Cunningham. 
One of the pictures showed a 
Winston-Salem man trying to tie 
his necktie on his attractive wife. 

As a climax to the week, Re- 
porter Mcllwain got  endorse- 
ments from Winston-Salem _busi- 
nessmen for the campaign. Many 
agreed to let their employes wear 
sports clothes, sandals and collar- 
less shirts to work and some even 
suggested shorts. 

Male Fashion Show 

The Lions Club cooperated by 
having a “fashion show” at its 
weekly meeting with its members 
dressed in the “latest” fashions for 
the comfortable male. The event, 
of course, was adequately covered 
by MclIlwain and a_ photogra- 
pher. 

The highlight of the week came 
when Mayor Marshall C. Kurfees 
issued an “Unjail the Male” proc- 
lamation and set Saturday, July 
15, as the day. 

The mayor himself got into the 
swing of things by wearing a pair 
of comfortable sandals which ri- 
valed those being worn by the 
attractive stenographers at City 
Hall. The Mayor also wore an 
open collar sports shirt and left 
his coat at home. 

Editors Shore and Cates and 
Reporter Mcllwain feel they have 
done a service to humanity. Said 
Reporter Mcllwain: “Long suffer- 
ing local men are getting plenty 
warm under the collar (and other 
places) about the summer dress 
situation. They want a change!” 
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... Albuquerque is growing. This booming modern metropolis of 
BY LEAPS : Growing in population! opportunity is the transportation, 
' —)~ Growing in size! financial, industrial, industrial 
AND BOUNDS eee . Growing in wealth! supply, and wholesale-retail trading 
e ©. Growing in prominence! center of New Mexico! 
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° ABC City Zone population is up 116% in 10 years to an 
Weaithy Albuquerque isa must estimated 145,000! The number of families, now 39,000, 


i] eneral adverti sin li sts has doubled. Retail advertising has kept pace with this 
a g growth. General advertisers should catch up . . . establish 


of major 100,000-and-up markets! their products now in this rich, fast-growing market! 
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... COVER 96% OF THIS RICH, NEW 100,000-AND-UP MARKET... AT ONLY 22¢ A LINE! 


Represented by the General Advertising Department of Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers and Reynolds-Fitzgerald. Offices in all principal cities. 
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